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Pearling in the Americas 


By Wm. A. Reid 


VER in Ceylon the loyal natives 
() have long called their beautiful 
island the “Pearl-drop on the 
brow of India.” A name most 
appropriately bestowed when we recall 
that in Ceylon waters lie probably the 
oldest pearl fishing grounds known to 
man. For thousands of years they have 
sent forth the choicest gems to add lus- 
ter to the crown of royal ruler or to 
adorn the bosom of the fairest queen 
of culture and wealth. 


Shortly after nightfall on a pleasant 
evening our little steamer sailed out of 
the harbor of Colombo, bound for the 
“pearly shores,” for an anchorage a 
few miles off the port of Arippu, near 
which place the pearl fishing fleet was 
to begin operations at the rising of the 
sun. In Ceylon the oyster beds are 
under government supervision, and 
about March of each year a great pearl 
fishing expedition hovers over the 
waters of the Gulf of Mannar. The 
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Diving suits used by Americans on a pearl fishing concession 





























Diver in suit prepared to remain under water to gather pearl oysters 


personnel of the fleet is made up of 
Malays, Arabs, Indians, Singalese, and 
those from various other branches of 
India’s teeming millions. 

The experience of the stranger with 
this unique fleet is not disappointing. 
The sight of thousands of divers from 
hundreds of little boats, plunging into 
the water or riding downward astride 
heavy weights, rising with their treas- 
ures, others returning to the watery 
depths, the Babel of strange voices, 
combine to paint a picturesque and 
lasting impression upon the mind of 
the visitor. 

The waters around Ceylon and those 
of the Gulf of California have the rich- 
est pearl producing oyster beds in ex- 
istence. Situated on opposite sides of 
the earth, it is interesting to compare 
the work of the pearl hunters or divers, 
so far separated, yet pursuing many 
methods in common in the search for 
precious gems beneath the waters. In 
Ceylon upon a given signal the diving 
begins; the boats are small and hold 
comfortably 8 or 12 persons. The men 
wear few clothes, and each man takes 


a turn at diving, for all of them appear 
to be experts. A rope with weight at- 
tached is thrown over the side of the 
boat, the diver attaches himself to the 
rope, and his assistant lowers him into 
the water. Other divers plung down- 
ward unassisted. Around the diver 
hangs a bag, within which he places 
the oysters as rapidly as he can pick 
them from the sea bottom. He may re- 
main under water for two minutes or 
even longer, according to the depth of 
the water and his ability to exist with- 
out air. 

On the Mexican coast, of which La 
Paz is the general rendezvous, the 
method of pearling is much the same 
as in Ceylon. Many of the vessels 
used are larger and the modern diving 
suit is more in evidence. There is us- 
ually a large sailboat called the 
“mother” and probably a half dozen 
small ones termed “luggers.” The lat- 
ter are manned by a crew of six or 
eight men, one or two of whom are 
divers. The small boats transfer their 
catches at frequent intervals to the 
larger vessel standing by, where the 
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Opening large pearl oyster shells 


shells are opened and carefully exam- 
ined for pearls. 

What is a pearl? Before consider- 
ing other pearl fishing grounds, espe- 
cially those of the Americas, it may be 
of interest to know just how the pearl 
is produced; that is, so far as the un- 
scientific reader is concerned. One of 
the shortest and most striking defini- 
tions is that suggested by a French sci- 
entist, who says “‘a pearl is the brilliant 
sarcophagus of a worm.” Others go 
more into detail and declare that the 
growth of the pearl is often associated 
with a possible degree of annoyance or 
pain. The tiny deposit that finds itself 
within the shell of a mollusk or oyster 
may be introduced accidentally or pur- 
posely, as we shall see later. The for- 
eign substance within the shell is be- 
lieved to irritate the oyster and he be- 
gins to cover it with a series of thin 
layers of calcium carbonate. Little by 
little these peculiar layers are formed, 
and in a few years a beautiful pearl 


may be the result, or the formation 
may prove absolutely worthless. 

Pearl-forming mollusks are widely 
distributed over the world, and they 
may be univalves or bivalves; in the 
former shape we sometimes find them 
in conchs and in the latter classifica- 
tion in clams and oysters. The subject 
in various ramifications has proved in- 
teresting and fascinating to investiga- 
tors; but this story is only a general 
talk about the pearl, and the scientific 
details are left to those who make a 
serious study of the nature of this fam- 
ous and much prized ornament. 

Salt water pearl fishing in the Amer- 
icas has been pursued from our earliest 
history, and while these pearling 
waters may not be as ancient as the 
fisheries of Ceylon or those of the 
Persian Gulf, Columbus and those who 
followed in his wake often found un- 
civilized natives wearing pearls of 
great value. Indeed, so many pearls 
were found off the Venezuelan coast 
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A station on the pearl grounds 


that early explorers gave the name of 
“El Gulfo de las Perlas” to certain 
waters where the pearls appeared to 
be plentiful. 

To-day the pearl fisheries of Marga- 
rita Island, off the Venezuelan coast, 
become active each autumn, when hun- 
dreds of small boats present a scene 
not unlike that of the pearl season of 
California or Ceylon. The Venezuelan 
waters, however, have been so thor- 
oughly worked and the divers so 
skilled that the government found it 
necessary to take precautions to pre- 
vent the complete extermination of the 
beds. Accordingly, few. divers were 
licensed to work last season, but sev- 
eral hundred men in boats were per- 
mitted to use rakes; the latter method 
is not so thorough as the hands of the 
expert diver, and the smaller oyster is 
left behind to propagate. Cubagua, 
Porlamar, Maracapana, Coro, etc., are 
other Venezuelan sections of more or 
less note. 

Many of the expert divers of Venez- 
uela have engaged themselves to an 
Ecuadorian company which is develon- 


ing pearl fishing along the coast of that 
country. Near the little port of Manta 
the results have proved quite satisfac- 
tory, and during a recent year about 
$20,000 worth of pearls were shipped 
to European markets. 

About the shores of numerous is- 
lands in the Bay of Panama there are 
pearl fisheries. One of these islands, 
to which the name of Pearl has been 
given, has long been supplying pearls 
of greater or less value. The work 
about this and other islands of Panama 
Bay is carried on like that of Lower 
California. One of the great difficu!- 
ties encountered is the heavy tides of 
this section of the Pacific, which pre- 
vent steady work. A valuable pearl 
find in Panama waters was that made 
by a boy who accidentally picked up 
an oyster a few hundred feet from the 
shore, in which he discovered a pearl 
that brought locally $3,000.‘ Later the 
same pearl was sold in, Paris for $12,- 
000. 

There are various other sections of 
the oceans that supply fine pearls, such 
as the shore of Queensland Australia, 
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Oysters drying out in a government storage bin 


the Red Sea, New Guinea waters, 
about the island of Madagascar, and 
elsewhere. Generally speaking, an or- 
dinary fishing boat party expects to se- 
cure several tons of shells a day, and 
possibly one shell in a thousand con- 
tains a pearl. The Mexican waters in 
which fishing is done are from 30 to 
50 feet deep, and the fleet is active 
four to six months in the year, begin- 
ning operations in the autumn. A pearl- 
ing expedition as equipped for the 
Mexican waters often costs $10,000 to 
$15,000 to outfit, and possibly at the 
end of the season the catch may not be 
worth half the amount expended. But 
if no mishap occurs to any of the little 
vessels the supply of mother-of-pearl 
shells obtained should be of a sufficient 
value to repay the general outfitting 
expenses. 


One of the allied industries of pearl 


fishing is that of obtaining valuable 


shells, which we know as mother-of- 
pearl. The latter are found generally 
along with the pearl fisheries; and of- 
ten when no pearls exist within the oy- 
ster the shells themselves may be of 
considerable value. 

Mother-of-pearl is defined as the “‘in- 
ternal nacreous lining of the molluscan 
shell.” This shell, as is well known, 
is seen in general use in our homes, 
where it is highly prized for toilet ar- 
ticles, for handles to knives, for but- 
tons and countless other services where 
a high polish and lasting qualities are 
desired. The monks and other inhabi- 
tants of Bethlehem are said to be 
among the world’s most skilled work- 
ers in mother-of-pearl shells; the beau- 
tiful ornaments that come from that 









































Native Cingalese experts boring pearls for stringing 


ancient city are highly valued in lead- 
ing cities of Europe and America. 

Pearls in the Americas, as in other 
countries, should now be within the 
reach of those of modest means. To- 
day in world markets of London, Bom- 
bay, Paris or La Paz the pearl is sell- 
ing for about half its ordinary value. 
The pearls of American fisheries have 
long found the best market in Euro- 
pean countries, and dealers have 
brought them back to American shops, 
from which sales have always been ex- 
tensive. The English company that for 
a number of years held the pearling 
concession off the Mexican coast 
shipped its products to London; but 
since that concession was canceled a 
few years ago the pearls have come 
directly to markets in the United 
States. At present the market is open 
and American buyers can doubtless 
find a large and varied assortment at 
La Paz, Mexico, from which have come 
in the past many beautiful blue, black, 
green and pink pearls of great value. 
These pearls have a variety of shapes 
and colors, such as flat on one side, ba- 
roque or of irregular shape, pear 
shaped, round, etc. 


It is said that pearls from waters of 
the Americas are to be seen in the 
crowns of most European rulers. One 
of the most valuable pearls ever ob- 
tained in Mexican fisheries was sent to 
Paris and there sold to the Emperor of 
Austria for $10,000. On another oc- 
casion the government of Spain pre- 
sented to Napoleon III a black Mexi- 
can pearl valued at $25,000. The com- 
bination tints of black, blue and green 
are quite rare, and the Mexican and 
Panama pearls often combine these 
colorings, and apparently have 
reached pearl perfection. Many valu- 
able pearls are secured by ignorant div- 
ers who, not knowing the real value, 
part with their finds for a mere pit- 
tance; often beautiful gems are sold 
for $10 or $20, only to be resold in the 
markets of the world for $10,000 or 
$20,000. 

The Venezuelan fisheries produce 
annually more than half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of pearls. Many of the 
world’s most beautiful gems have come 
from that country, and it is said that in 
1579 King Philip of Spain obtained 
from near Margarita Island a_ pearl 
weighing 250 carats, which was vari- 
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ously estimated to be worth from $40,- 
000 to $100,000. The most perfect 
pearl in the world is said to be “La 
Pellegrina,” a rare gem that is pre- 
served in the Zosima Museum in Mos- 
cow; it weighs 28 carats, is globular in 
form, and originally came from Indian 
waters. The world’s largest pearl is 
in the Hope Collection in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. It weighs 
3 ounces and has a circumference of 
41% inches. 

One of the world’s leading: authori- 
ties on pearls is Dr. George F. Kunz. 
According to a recent writer, the for- 
mer says that a pearl of the finest 
grade should have “a perfect skin, fine 
orient or delicate texture, be free from 
specks or flaws, and be of translucent 
white color, with a subdued iridescent 
sheen. It should be perfectly spheri- 
cal, or if not, of a symmetrical shape. 
White or pink pearls are the finest, ow- 
ing to their delicate sheen.” 

In China and Japan the mention of 
the pearl occurs in the history of those 
countries as early as 1000 B. C. Pearl- 
ing industries in both nations have 
passed down through the ages, and 
even to-day it gives employment to 
many workers, skilled and unskilled. 
Visitors to Japan will be especially in- 
terested in Mikimoto’s pearl farms at 
Argo Bay; they are marvels of scien- 
tific accomplishment in the propagation 
of pearls. The methods pursued are 
more or less as follows: The young 
oysters are brought from the water, a 
serum is injected into the shell; this 
substance sets up irritation within, and 
the oyster, it seem, then begins to coat 
the offensive foreign matter with layer 
after layer of calcadeous deposits. A 
few years pass, and the same oyster is 
fished from the waters and his pearl- 
making work examined. Possibly a 
beautiful pearl may have been formed. 

Many so-called pearls seen to-day 
are but imitations of the genuine arti- 
cle; and some of them are so cleverly 
constructed that a trained eye is re- 
quired to see the deception. This ar- 
tificial substance is made by injecting 
a chemical composition into small, thin 


glass spheres; the substance adheres 
to the glass walls, and the minute cen- 
tral cavity is filled with a white plas- 
ter; the glass covering is then removed, 
the article skillfully polished, and the 
spurious pearl sent to market to be im- 
posed upon the innocent purchaser. 

River or fresh water pearls are found 
quite generally in temperate climes of 
the Northern Hemisphere, especially 
in the English Isles, Saxony, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, Canada, and in many States 
of the Union. In several of the rivers 
of Ohio, in those of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, Michigan and other States, mus- 
sels have been found from time to time 
that contained good pearls. 

According to a monograph of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
there are more than 500 species of 
fresh water mussels in North America, 
and a considerable number of these 
yield pearls of value. The general 
public, however, seems disinclined to 
purchase these domestic pearls, and 
unscrupulous dealers frequently offer 
them as “oriental pearls;” it is said 
this designation is responsible for an 
increased number of sales of the do- 
mestic article. Some of the jewelers 
of New York and Milwaukee have 
made the United States fresh water 
pearl better known, and the latter are 
gradually becoming more popular with 
the masses. 

The business of fishing for pearls 
may be described as precarious. The 
degree of uncertainty that attaches to 
many enterprises is ever present in the 
search for pearls; yet it has certain at- 
tractions that lure thousands of fol- 
lowers from more stable occupations. 
On the occasion of the opening of the 
pearling season in Ceylon, mentioned 
in the beginning of this story, the mot- 
ley throng encamped along the shore 
and aboard the boats was variously es- 
timated to number from 20,000 to 30,- 
000. In Panama, Costa Rica, Venez- 
‘uela, and Colombia waters the fisher- 
men are not so numerous, but on many 
occasions pearls of great value have 
been secured. 
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FATE 
By Bret Harte 


This being the Panama-Pacific Exposition year, in which 
everything of merit in California is being reviewed before the 
world, the management of Overland Monthly has decided to re- 
publish in its pages the stories and poems that made the maga- 
zine famous through the genius of Bret Harte. He was its first 
editor, and it was his keen discernment and originality which 
gave the contents of the magazine that touch of the spirit of the 
West, and especially of California, which made it distinctive 
and enkindled the enthusiasm of discerning readers the world 
around. These early contributions of his cover several years; 
they will be published monthly in the order in which they ap- 
peared, beginning with the first issue of Overland Monthly, 
July, 1868. 


“The sky is clouded, the rocks are bare, 
The spray of the tempest is white in air; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And I shall not tempt the sea to-day. 


“The trail is narrow, the wood is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb; 
And the lion’s whelps are abroad at play, 
And I shall not join in the chase to-day.” 


But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 

And the hunters came from the chase in glee; 
And the town that was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up in the earthquake shock. 















































William Jennings Bryan delivering the Panama-Pacific Exposition Indepen- 
dence Day Address, 1915 








Features of the Panama-Pacific 


Expcsition 


By Edward H. Hurlbut 


dividual thing and declare it to be 
the signal feature of the present 
Exposition. As an instance, the 
Diesel engine would be considered by 
many as marking possibly the most im- 
portant advance in the field of power 
development since the Babcock-Cor- 
liss combination of the Philadelphia 
centennial in 1876. The Diesel engine 


|: IS DIFFICULT to select any in- 





is undoubtedly one of the big features 
of this exposition as marking a sen- 
sational advance in the increase of 
power efficiency in proportion to fuel. 
But in the Liberal Arts Palace, for 
instance, is the daily demonstration of 
the New York to San Francisco tele- 
phone. Tens of thousands of people 
have heard the New York newspapers 
read to them over this telephone, and 
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have thrilled to listen to the human 
voice bridge the long stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

These are both epochal advances in 
the respective fields of power and word 
transmission. Equally important are 
the advances featured in wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony while, in a more 
unfamiliar field, but one better known 
to the average readers since the war, 
is the demonstration of the processes 
by which nitrates are developed from 
the air. 

In the decade that has passed since 
the St. Louis Exposition progress in 
the electrical field has touched a point 
where it now is possible to develop 
three times as much light from the 
same amount of current as would have 
been developed a decade ago. 

The electric engine, placed in the 
Palace of Transportation, and all of 
the ramifications of the automobile in- 
dustry, furnish sharp and visual dem- 
onstrations of the advance in trans- 





portation. The contrast is still more 
sharply defined in this building, where, 
beside the electric engine is the behe- 
moth mallet compound steam engine, 
and in the Wells-Fargo exhibit, the old 
Concord coach that blazed the trail that 
the transcontinental railroads since 
have followed. 

There are improvements in the elec- 
trical world too numerous to catalogue, 
but of the more important are the im- 
provements shown in dynamos. In ag- 
riculture, sanitation and public health, 
education—the Montessori system of 
specialized individual instruction is 
given large attention—-in factory work 
and the economic conditions surround- 
ing labor, in horticulture, live stock, 
liberal arts and fine arts there are 
countless attractions evidencing the 
giant strides taken in the last decade 
in all fields of human endeavor. 

It is probable that the two things for 
which the Exposition will be known 
are the Diesel engine and the long- 





Ex-President Roosevelt addressing seventy thousand people in the Court of 
the Universe, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, July 21, 1915 
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Part of the Court of the Universe, looking toward the Column of Progress in 
the distance and fronting the Marina 








distance telephone, the one signalizing 
a mighty step forward in reducing the 
cost of power production, the other in 
bringing the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
as it were, face to face in daily conver- 
sation. What wireless telephone will 
do cannot be definitely said at this 
time. At least it has not been demon- 
strated with the practical results that 
the wired telephone has. 

An exposition with forty-seven miles 
of exhibit aisles, and dozens of State 
and national structures housing dis- 
plays, cannot be disintegrated in a few 
columns of type. To the work of de- 
scribing this exposition, already sev- 
eral millions of columns of printed 
matter has been spread before the 
readers of the world. And yet, the 
daily remark of tens of thousands of 
visitors who have read newspaper and 
Magazine accounts, perused guide 
books and heard personal descriptions, 
is that the actual fact is a magnificent 
and a monumental revelation of things 
but half anticipated. 


It was the garb in which the Expo- 
sition was dressed that gave the theme 
to the earlier discussions rather than 
what now is the important thing, the 
educational factor. That San Fran- 
cisco was to have an exposition in 
color was generously heralded. Hith- 
erto, expositions had been handled in 
one color. But so far have the sci- 
ence and the art of illumination been 
carried that results were possible here 
that hitherto could have existed only 
as visions in a dreamer’s mind. Those 
who witnessed the earlier demonstra- 
tions of the lighting effects were 
moved to extravagance in endeavoring 
to interpret in type the enchanting pic- 
ture. 

Combined with the lighting effects 
was the color scheme, without which 
the full glory of the tonal diapason 
would not have been possible. Here 
again, those who attempted to describe 
this Aladdin’s city were subjected at 
least to the suspicion of an enthusiasm 
either inspired by a patriotism for a 
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native city or by the commercial im- 
petus of the paid press agent. 

Contributing to the external features 
of the vast exposition area was—and 
is, for the exposition is at the height 
of its success and remains open until 
December 4th—the architectural treat- 
ment, and, as is requisite in any grand 
outdoor scheme of embellishment, the 
landscape effects. Corollary to these 
major phases of color, light, architec- 
ture and landscape, comes the detail 
of landscape effect, the sculptures and 
mural decorations. It has been called 
many things: the miracle city, a dream 
city by the Hellespont, the jewel city, 
the fabled city of our childhood’s im- 
aginings, a chalice of price by the 
Western sea. But it is an opal city, 
shimmering by day, glowing by night, 
iridescent always, with ever unex- 
plored beauties to reward the gazer. 

I have seen it in the first purplings 
of the rising sun on the fairest of Cali- 
fornia’s summer mornings, and I have 


seen it washed by the spring rains in 
the trade winds, a naiad arising from 
the crested waters of the storm lashed 
bay, a thing of clean beauty with wind 
blown tresses. I have seen it looming, 
vague, reposeful, in subdued color and 
suggested strength, through the fogs 
that swing across the Golden Gate. I 
have seen it in the full glory of a 
soft moon night when nature indeed 
felt that man had looked in the face of 
Diety and stolen something of the 
mighty and unfathomable secret of 
creation. I have seen it in blazing sun- 
light when two hundred thousand peo- 
ple massed into the great south gar- 
dens, a sight to stun and awe, and I 
have seen it after the last lone visitor 
had passed out the turnstiles, and the 
majestic entity brooded in communion 
with nature. 

It is a part of San Francisco, a por- 
tion of the blood and the bone of the 
breed of the pioneers, the concrete 
embodiment of the spirit of a people 














Blackfeet Indians getting their first view of the Pacific Ocean. The famous 
Cliff House, overlooking the Golden Gate, in the distance 






































who know no discouragement, imbued 
with the elan of a perpetual youth 
that seeks to do, and does, homeric 
deeds. 

San Francisco’s pride in this Expo- 
sition is a natural pride when it is re- 
called that it was only nine years ago 
that 436 square blocks of the heart and 
lungs of this city were burned—and 
promptly rebuilt. This is the second 
epic accomplishment of the resilient 
city by the Golden Gate, and that is 
why, when visitors come to San Fran- 
cisco, when they see the actuality, they 
marvel. 

It is in this perfect setting that the 
world has brought its goods to mart, in 
a combination of beauty and utilitari- 
anism never equaled in world’s exposi- 
tions. 

And to get down to concrete facts, 
it is this combination that enabled 
President Moore of the Exposition, on 
September 3d to officiate at the for- 
mal burning of the last bond of in- 


Indians of the 101 Camp putting their savings in a bank on the grounds 





debtedness of the Exposition company. 
The salvage after the close of the Ex- 
position saved St. Louis. Chicago had 
her slate cleared only a few weeks be- 
fore the closing time, but San Fran- 
cisco, fighting apparently insurmount- 
able odds after the declaration of war 
in Europe, wipes clear her slate three 
months before the close of the Expo- 
sition gates. Even before the war 
definitely stopped much foreign par- 
ticipation and withheld tens of thou- 
sands of visitors, there were those who 
openly declared that San Francisco 
was too isolated geographically from 
the centers of population to hope to 
make successful a $100,000,000 ven- 
ture. 

And yet the statement stands uncon- 
troverted that there are a greater num- 
ber of foreign nations participating 
than participated at any previous ex- 
position, and this in spite of the war. 
To-day, nine months after the opening 
of the Exposition, 15,000,000 visitors, 
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from the counties of California, the 
States of the United States, the nations 
of the globe, have gone through the 
turnstiles. 

It is not only in the commercial ex- 
hibits by thousands of competitive 
manufacturers, from patent milkers to 
aeroplanes, from granite slabs to $100,- 
000 pearl fans, from crude oil to rare 
French perfumes, from range finders 
to typewriters, from acousticons, that 
magnify the voice a thousand fold, to 
the exquisite porcelains of Copenha- 
gen, from the silks of China, the sat- 
suma of Japan, the arts and crafts of 
France, to the pyramids of golden 
yellow corn of Iowa, the monster 15,- 
000 pound cheese of New York, the 
molasses of Louisiana, the hides of 
Brazil and the refrigerated beef of 
Australia. It is the panoramic of a 
decade; the decade that marks a 
greater stride forth in the things that 
go to contribute to human welfare than 
any of the other nine decades of the 
last one hundred years. It is the ka- 


leidoscope of the crowning decade of 
a century that has done more for so- 
cial progress than have all the cen- 
turies of the Christian era. 

Imagine, after the first flush of aes- 
thetic impulse has lessened when view- 
ing the vast completion of light, color 
architecture, landscape and sculpture, 
penetrating into the exhibit palaces 
where the things of utility and pleas- 
ure are exhibited. Take any palace at 
random. But if, after the pleasuring 
outside impressions, you prefer to take 
your practical pabulum by a softened 
gradation, enter the Palace of Food 
Products. If you have not already an 
appetite, this will titillate your palate 
for the many cafes of the grounds. 
The aroma of savory cooking takes 
you to the Sperry Flour Company’s 
$100,000 exhibit, where cooks of 
many nations prepare the dishes for 
which each nation is noted. Here are 
the famous Indian dishes, Paukauri 
and Khati, enchiladas, tortillas and ta- 
males; Japanese sen pie or tea cakes, 








Tourists lunching in the South Gardens, Horticultural Palace in the distance 








































































































A scene on the Zone 


Russian perosky and verokeke, South- 
ern corn bread, corn pone and corn 
cake; Hebrew matzos and noodles, the 
han far cake, olive cake and yuksum of 
China; the dainties of all nations are 
here. 

A flour mill in operation takes the 
wheat and grinds the flour that goes 
into these edibles prepared by re- 
nowned chefs. 

Almost adjacent, and furnishing a 


sharp contrast to the finished products 
of the kitchen range, is the fisheries 
exhibit of the State of Washington. 
A hatchery in active operation shows 
the salmon from spawn through all 
stages. Dozens of tanks contain living 
fish of every species, native to the 
Washington waters. There are steel- 
head trout, green tench, sturgeon, dog 
fish—just by way of showing the va- 
riety—bass, carp, perch, rock fish, 
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lampreys, and all varieties of shell 
fish; clams, craw fish, shrimps, oys- 
ters and crabs. 

Close by this raw food exhibit is 
the exhibit of a nationally noted beer 
company, and next is the booth of a 
famous chef, Lenher, the booth being 
devoted to a showing of menus that 
Lenher has created, many of them for 
banquets graced by the crowned heads 
of Europe. There is a_ refrigerator 
plant, a vast showing of California’s 
native wines, a huge pot in which a 
mighty pother of mush is always boil- 
ing, a Japanese tea garden, a Chinese 
cafe, mango and guanabana preserves 
from Cuba, chocolates, confections, 
cordials, bay rum. Everything is here 
that goes into the kitchen or the din- 
ing room for the family table, whether 
it be the table of peasant or prince. 

It is the same with all of the palaces, 
and there are eleven major exhibit pal- 
aces, from Fine Arts, where the crea- 
tions of palette, chisel or the engra- 
ver’s point thrill the imagination, to 
the mighty turbines, shafts and wheels 
of the Palace of Machinery, the larg- 
est frame building under one roof in 
the world to-day. 

Drop into any of the other palaces, 


' 








say the Varied Industries Palace, 
where the lover of arts and crafts, of 
things dainty and rare for the person 
or the house will find the more refined 
and artistic products of manufacture. 
For instance, there are here silks of 
exquisite pattern and finest workman- 
ship, porcelains of price, ceramics, em- 
broideries, needlework, tapestries, 
clocks, watches, stationery; and along 
with these go the commoner things of 
the household: sewing machines, gas 
and electrical appliances, steam radia- 
tors, furniture, carpets, carpet sweep- 
ers. Most of the States of the United 
States are represented, Indiana show- 
ing that she can do something besides 
produce authors, for this State has a 
collective display of over one hundred 
individual exhibitors of arts and crafts. 
Denmark, Spain, Uruguay, the Balkan 
States, Germany, Austria, China and 
Switzerland are particularly well rep- 
resented. 

These are but two of the eleven ex- 
hibit palaces. All of the others, man- 
ufacturers, agriculture, mines, liberal 
arts, horticulture, fine arts—particu- 
larly notable is the collection of can- 
vases, etchings, sculptures and bronzes 
in this palace—education, machinery 
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A Fadgeol Trackless Train on its way over the asphalt pavement of the 


Exposition grounds 
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and transportation offer opportunities 
equally rich and varied for the inquisi- 
tive, the curious or the professionally 
interested. 

When the sightseeing is done, there 
is the amusement zone, where idle dol- 
lars help to while away idle hours, and 
restaurants where Parisian service may 
be secured at any price, or menus of- 
fered where the most diligent visitor, 
nursing a thin pocket book, may find 
full repletion at modest prices. 

With the great South gardens glo- 
rious in acre after acre of old rose be- 
gonias, with the alternate sunshine and 
refreshing fogs giving to temporary 
palaces the age of Italian travertine, 
with hosts and guests in a thorough 
harmony of appreciation, the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition stands 
as a prophecy not only that San Fran- 
cisco would stage the greatest exposi- 
tion of history in beauty and in ser- 
vice, but that San Francisco would live 
up to the reputation she has earned 
since the splendid days of the Argo- 
nauts for hospitality and good cheer. 


THE NEW FADGEOL 
TRACKLESS TRAIN 


The most original, ingenious and 
popular transportation problem solved 
at the Exposition is credited by ex- 
perts to the Fadgeol Trackless trains, 
something entirely new and original in 
passenger service. R. B. Fadgeol, an 
Oakland automobile man, originated 
the idea after nine months of experi- 
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menting to solve the problem of safely 
transporting the increasing crowds of 
pedestrians eager to view the pano- 
ramic wonders of the big Fair as expe- 
ditiously and comfortably as possible. 

A company was organized and suit- 
ably capitalized with E. P. Brinegar 
as president, which quickly met with 
extraordinary success both in trans- 
porting sightseers along the extended 
and spacious avenues of the Exposi- 
tion, and also through ready sales of 
these convenient, handy and economi- 
cal little trains to interior towns in the 
big valleys of the State, where the 
streets and roads are in normal level 
conditions. Street traffic passenger 
experts declare that these cleverly 
adaptable little trackless trains will 
solve the present perplexing transpor- 
tation problems of the smaller towns 
of the country that cannot yet afford 
electric passenger cars or auto service 
Previous to the appearance of these 
little trackless trains, some nine 
months ago, the cheapest common 
street carrier along this line was the 
irrepressible jitney, but the Fadgeol 
trains readily and easily shouldered 
the jitney out of the lead the moment 
economy of service, safety and the like 
were compared. 

The motor used in the Fadgeol trac- 
tor is the same as that used in the jit- 
ney, but the Fadgeol train handles 
three trailers, carrying 64 passengers, 
or as many passengers as 16 jitneys 
would carry, and with the same ex- 
pense for tires, gasolene and one 








Caterpillar train, Exposition grounds, San Francisco 
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chauffeur. The Fadgeol train shoots 
ahead of the jitney again when the 
saving of seat space and the safety 
and convenience given passengers is 
compared. As against electric cars 
and other forms of passenger service 
carried on the regulation street car 
rails, it is a pioneer of its kind in dem- 
onstrating the unneedfulness of tear- 
ing up the streets for rail traffic pur- 
poses. Gasoline and the new kinds 
of motor cars have shifted transporta- 
tion ideas in street traffic, and this lit- 
tle Fadgeol Trackless Train is pioneer- 
ing the way. Though its cars are con- 
nected in trailer shape, they are con- 
trived by expert engineers to turn a 
corner as readily and easily as does a 
‘train on a steel track. 

The company has been running 
twenty trains daily on the avenues of 
the Paniama-Pacific Exposition for the 
past nine months, each train consist- 
ing of a tractor and three trailers, seat- 
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The schedules 
are worked out and operated by means 
of a chart similar to that employed by 


ing 1,200 passengers. 


street railway companies, the fare 
from terminal to terminal being ten 
cents. 

The cars are built close to the 
ground with a view to securing the 
maximum of safety and convenience. 
This stepless construction of seats re- 
duces loading and unloading delays to 
a minimum, and also reduces the risk 
of accidents to passengers. Safeguards 
have been introduced wherever the 
shadow of a possibility might occur. 
The simplicity of construction, elimi- 
nation of passengers’ risks, conven- 
ience and ease of collecting fares, 
economy of expense, places the service 
of these Fadgeol trains easily in the 
lead of town and sections of big city 
‘passenger transportation where the 
streets and roadways provide thor- 
oughfares for ordinary vehicle traffic. 




















Sidelights in a Cafeteria 


By Sarah H. Kelly 


F COURSE,” I said, as Zella 
O dropped wearily on my front 
steps, “of course it’s all right 
to teach in summer school, as 
a prelude to your life work”—here she 
made a wry face—‘but you can’t deny 
that we had more fun working at the 
‘caf.’ and didn’t get any tireder, either.” 

“Fun, to say the least! Do you re- 
member the Man-who-sang-over-the- 
counter ?” 

“The one who always asked for 
‘shortberry strawcake’ and ‘pie all over 
mud?’ Yes.” 

“And curly-haired Billy?” 

“He went back to the war and was 
killed.” 

“What a shame—he was so funny. 
And the man who always wanted a 
chunk of ice in his milk?” 

“And the woman who wanted her 
milk in a bottle, and then decided on 
hot milk, but insisted that ‘in the city 
they always give it to me in bottles!’ ” 

“Hot milk? Oh, no, not hot milk, 
but in the city-—” 

“Ah, them was happy days. You 
haven’t seen the new place yet, have 
you. It’s simply wonderful. ‘Utterly 
different,’ ”’ I explained, glancing at an 
advertisement in her open magazine. 
“Dainty—exquisite—are the most suit- 
able adjectives I can think of. All 
old blue and ivory, with mahogany 
finishings and tables and chairs.” 

“Ts it bigger than the old place?” 

“Oh, yes, and has a big mezzanine, 
besides. The-woodwork and all is fin- 


ished in ivory, and the walls have 
panelings and a border of the old blue, 
and the indirect lighting lights have a 
delicate tracing of blue, and blue vel- 
vet carpets and a darling little office, 
and—oh, let’s go down for lunch some 
day and see it.” 





“But how about Marion?” 

“Oh, I’ve taken her before. Just put 
her to sleep in one of the big wicker 
chairs in the rest room, and she’s all 
right. And the kitchen girl! It’s the 
most efficient kitchen imaginable—the 
kind you see in dreams or in canned 
goods advertisements. It’s downstairs 
—simply immense—food, linen, dishes 
go up and down in dumb _ waiters. 
Everything moves along in succession 
—the storeroom, the refrigerators, the 
tanges, cook tables and sinks and ma- 
chinery, straight on to the dishwashing 
machine. Nice big locker and dress- 
ing rooms, too!” 

“T imagine it’ll make a marked 
change in the cafeteria idea. Instead 
of just a shiny, sanitary, quick-lunch, 
it’ll be a quiet, luxurious place where 
you doll up in your best clothes to go 
for dinner.” 

“And it’s so much lovelier than the 
ornate and gilded cafes and restau- 
rants.” 

“Let’s make a date for lunch some 
day the first of the week.” 

It’s funny what a sense of proprie- 
torship in the business an employee 
will get. I remembered “our last sum- 
mer in the caf.” Just before college 
closed, Zella and I started out to hunt 
for a vacation job. Of course we went 
to the cafeteria firsts;and lo! the 
checker was abcut to be married, dnd 
also, somehow, the place of dessert as- 
sistant was vacant. So there we were. 

The other years we had worked at 
“the little place’—an eighteen table 
affair that the Colonial had taken over 
because the men that started it thought 
that a cafe was made into a cafeteria 
merely by dismissing the waiters and 
installing steam tables and trays—and 
somehow there seemed to be something 
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wrong about it. We had the same idea 
too, until we found out. It’s the wo- 
man influence that makes the cafe- 
teria. The managers should be real 
housewives—farmer’s wives make 
good ones, and I know a number of 
emancipated schoolmarms—who, how- 
ever, did much housework between 
times—who are pre-eminently success- 
ful. Then the cooks are all women 
who have learned their accomplish- 
ment in their own kitchens. That’s 
what gives people the “cafeteria habit” 
—it tastes just like home. 

How well I remember those noon 
rush hours—the long line, ever chang- 
ing, but never lessening, each one with 
tray in hand quickly selecting his food 
—from the shop girl’s thirteen cent 
salad, cake and biscuit, to the big busi- 
ness man’s sixty-nine cent dinner. I 
learned to be marvelously quick at fig- 
ures those days. 

I had been cashier the first two years 
and had held myself, as is the manner 
of cashiers, superior to “help,” mana- 
gers and patrons. Now, in the “big 
place” and at the other end of the room 
I began to really be interested, and 
wished I hadn’t wasted so much good 
time before. I was realizing the hu- 
man side of the cafeteria now. -I had 
learned nothing but plain facts before, 
though they were rather interesting, 
too. 

In 1905 the first one had been 
opened in Los Angeles, in an enor- 
mous basement room on South Hill 
street, by three women, only one of 
whom had the most meagre knowledge 
of the business. It was the crudest af- 
fair imaginable, with paper napkins, 
the dishes washed by hand in ordinary 
porcelain sinks, and the diners carry- 
ing back their own trays. They really 
didn’t have to wash the dishes, too, 
though awestruck strangers were al- 
ways so warned. It was simple and 
crude, but it took. Within three months 
they had to entirely remodel the place 
and others had sprung up all over the 
city, at the beaches, everywhere. And 
now, why, that’s the only way you can 
eat in Los Angeles. If you ask a 
direction in that city, you’re told, for 
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instance, that it’s “six cafeterias north 
and eight east.” 

In 1909 they reached Oakland—the 
Colonial, that I was talking about at 
first—and, in 1910, the Victoria opened 
across the bay in San Francisco. Be- 
fore this, quite a few little cafeterias 
had sprung up and died down sporadi- 
cally. Shortly after the Victoria, the 
B. E. M. was started by the same wo- 
men who had begun the whole thing in 
the southern city. There was bitter 
rivalry between the two, until so many 
other big cafeterias came in that jeal- 
ousy was absurd. 

We read the “Philistine” and smile 
over the picture presented of Elbert 
Hubbard during his San Francisco 
visit leading the boycotter’s burro up 
and down the street before the Victoria 
while the picket went inside for his 
dinner. However, these things were 
not actually interesting to us girls, ex- 
cept as they in some way related to 
“our place.” 

How excited I’d be when my day’s 
checks totaled up 500 to the previous 
day’s 490! And how excited the 
present checker would be to have only 
500! What a contrast in every way is 
that big, barnlike room with its bare 
floor, plain wooden rail, and simple fit- 
tings, to the beautiful new place! There 
were five on the payroll, and the first 
day’s checks totaled 100, a number of 
them deadheads. 

Of course, gradually the first place 
was improved and fixed up, but it can 
never be anything except big, clean 
and simple, which has been, up to now, 
the essential outward semblance of the 
cafeteria. 

I never knew a place where the 
“help” were so contented. It’s the per- 
sonality of the manager that does it. 
It pervades the whole establishment, 
from the office to the pot-washer’s cor- 
ner. It makes the “cafeteria habit,” 
and it breeds that chummy spirit of 
proprietorship among the employees. 

There was always lots of fun in- 
dulged in between-whiles behind the 
counter. I remember one broiling hot 
holiday, when we only had a few peo- 
ple for lunch (I'll admit that our cus- 
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tomary phraseology was rather canni- 
balistic in tone) that Zella and I took 
turns sitting on the ice-cream cabinet 
to keep cool. We characterized all the 
regular patrons by some descriptive 
name—Apollo Belvedere (he was a 
bookkeeper in a laundry), Annie 
Rooney, “Clarence,” the nice little man 
with the pretty wife, and there was 
some amusing story or adventure to go 
with each one. We were all friends 
and brothers together, patrons, mana- 
gers, employees—there must be some- 
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known it anywhere else, and as a re- 
sult I’m a real, ranting, Saturday-night 
street corner soap box Socialist, with 
a most tender feeling for all capital- 
ists! 

It’s kept on spreading all over the 
State, this cafeteria habit, north to 
Portland and Seattle, too, and back to 
its original sources, lunch rooms for 
girls, Y. W. C. A.’s, and the like. 

“For them as likes it,” there’s cer- 
tainly no nicer way to eat—and most 
of us like it. 


















thing in the cafeteria atmosphere to 
make that feeling, for I have never 


Here’s to the cafeteria—long may 
she wave! 





TANTALUS 


Take thou a path, a green walled way, 
At dawntide’s gold or even’s gray, 
Whence gaze upon the summer sea— 
Mad or laughing joyously— 

From Tantalus! 


Climb far beyond the lifted trend, 

To thrill in rapture at the end: 

Far valleys at your tired feet, 

Dim sky and wave in nuptials meet, 
From Tantalus! 


On Beauty’s mountain sit and rest; 
Heart-glad, eye-seeking, vision-blest! 
Dream pictures of fair land and sea 
Made into songs of mystery 

On Tantalus! 





The yearning sail, the answering foam, 
Yon tumbling waters from mountain home, 
Soft-singing clouds from out the blue— 
Hawaii’s minstrelsy for you 

From Tantalus! 


So peaceful then! So hushed, so high; 

So harbored round by leaf and sky, 

By whisper of the ocean breeze, 

By fragrant prayer-songs of the trees 
On Tantalus! 


Ah! visions of the soulful clime, 
Come back, come back from yonder time! 
Return in luring strength to me 
And bear me far away with thee 
To Tantalus! 


WILLIAM FRANCIS MANNIX. 





An Ante on Telegraph Hill 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


ration they first send the barb of 

doubt. She doubted if he were 

as pleased with their bourgeous 
Sunday afternoon diversion as he was 
pretending. He, man-like, looking to 
the future, doubted whether she would 
be as radiant over a two-bit, sans- 
Zinfandel dinner as she had been the 
night before with champagne and a 
repast that began with glorified arti- 
chokes and ended in ambrosial berries 
with a whipped-cream halo. 

They had planned it all with equal 
abandon and a carefully estimated sub- 
sequent expense account; a thing not 
often done simultaneously. Between 
them there had always been enough 
for seventy-five cent table d’hote din- 
ners, a movie and ice cream after- 
wards. There had always been enough 
for carfares to the park, where they 
sat and talked silly twaddle about the 
ducks, or walked decorously along the 
driveways, their speech punctuated by 
automobile honks or punctured by 
vacuous silences. 

There had always been conversa- 
tion enough of its kind, too much, per- 
haps, over their Zinfandel . washed 
down dinners, where the oft repeated 
tinkle of surfaces echoed the mechani- 
cal music of the place. Just so often 
as they heard “Tipperary,” and with 
as many variations had she told him 
what corking good stuff he was going 
to write—what wonderful things he 
was going to do—when he once got a 
shot at the feature end of the paper. 
Just so often as the sextette from 
“Lucia” had been jangled forth from 
discordant keys had he told her what 
wonderful luck she was having in put- 
ting over fiction stories with the maga- 
zines. And all the time he knew that 


T WHOM the gods decree sepa- 


it was bigger things he wanted, things 
he scarce dared confess to himself; 
and all the while she knew that he 
knew the stories she wrote were medi- 
ocre and purposeless, reeking with 
conscious effort, containing no hint of 
the personality which at times she felt 
she possessed and at intervals he im- 
agined he saw. 

One of the times was when they sat 
and ate beneath the spell of the candle- 
stick—the magic Manger candlestick 
with a thousand and one Arabian night 
legends spilled in hieroglyph down its 
sides; waxen stalactites that had 
dripped away the love and laughter of 
others like themselves, perchance, 
seeking life but shrinking from her 
face. There, as the red wine flowed 
and the crimson candle melted, a neb- 
ulous, fused desire came into her 
breast like the drops of the melting 
wax. There, flickering like the flame 
in him, came a flash glimpse of pur- 
pose. But their speech was as inar- 
ticulate as the sound of the gurgling 
pigeons strutting on the floor, and all 
in an instant the illusion of the place 
had vanished, for the waiter said: 
“Would the lady like a beer?” 

That their collaborated plan for the 
epicurean feast was a tacit confession 
of mutual boredom neither suspected. 
It was just to do something different 
and then see what happened. To her, 
when they were planning to spend their 
combined remnants of a week’s sala- 
ries on a Saturday night dinner, it had 
seemed that one of the most delightful 
sensations resulting therefrom would 
be to walk around Sunday afternoon 
with only a half dollar between them, 
pretending to rhapsodize over the opa- 
lescent wings of Fashion fluttering in 
the shop windows, when in reality they 


























would be searching for a hungry man’s 
tantalizer in the shape of a sign that 
would say, in substance, the largest 
grub for the least money! 

But now, having looked at all the 
thirty-five dollar hats in the Geary 
street windows and the forty dollar 
black and white checks for the jeu- 
nesse doree on various corners, the in- 
cipient doubt began to fester in her 
mind. If they looked at pale Geor- 
gette crepe blouses and a_ hallelujah 
chorus of hosiery in the little shops, 
she imagined he was bored by the pre- 
ponderance of feminine finery. If they 
stopped for a moment to gaze at Palm 
Beach ties and plaited bosom shirts, or 
ran on to a moderately priced Tuxedo, 
she wondered if he regretted the squan- 
dered week’s salary. If they strolled 
aimlessly along, jostled by the aimless 
afternoon crowd, she wondered what 
kind of reaction she was going to have 
when he left her after the dinner and 
went to the opera with the other wo- 
man. It was always the thought of 
the other woman that made her doubt- 
ful of the present and distrustful of the 
future. 

And all the while he swore savagely 
under his breath at the two two-bit 
pieces jingling derisively at each other 
in his pocket, and saw neither hats nor 
haberdashery, but searched eagerly 
for a friendly face in which he might 
discern the latent possibility of a five 
dollar loan. No such state of mind, 
however, was betrayed by his coun- 
tenance, and no such financial condi- 
tion was ever more skillfully disguised 
by a high crowned straw hat, shell- 
rimmed glasses, black and white 
striped shirt and tie, and Sunday morn- 
ing pressed clothes that sank in at 
the waist line like a colonial belle’s 
bodice. So opulent indeed was his 
appearance that of all the carefree, 
strolling throng he was most frequently 
singled out by the avid alms seekers 
—the down-and-outers. 

“Please, mister, won’t you 
they had begun, but got no further. 

“Sorry I can’t do anything for you,” 
bruskly. “Sorry I can’t do anything 
for you.” He had repeated it so many 
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times that now she looked the other 
way to save him the embarrassment of 
knowing that she had heard. But just 
as she was turning away for at least 
the eleventh time and her attention was 
really fascinated by a perfect dream 
of a dress, a pink, full-flounced taffeta 
in a big Grant avenue shop, something 
going on behind her made her turn. He 
was giving a mana quarter! Actually 
the thing was being done right before 
her eyes. And one of those quarters, 
which one it did not matter, belonged 
to her. What had possessed him? 

Then she looked at the man. He 
was tall and young and gaunt, and his 
upper and nether garments, besides be- 
ing ill-assorted in color, were mis- 
mated in size. His hat was too big 
for him, and his lean hands hung down 
limp and long, too far below the 
frayed sleeves of a ridiculous frock 
coat. In his face there was something 
other than the real and ravenous hun- 
ger that strangely twitched and twisted 
it. And it was this indefinable some- 
thing that had magnetized the quarter. 
The moment the man received the 
money he was off at a run. 

Neither he nor she spoke, but the 
even strides of their quickened pace 
chorused we must follow him. Out 
Grant avenue they went, panting with 
the pavement’s upgrade slant, on up 
to the top of the hill where Grant re- 
sumes her maiden name and retains a 
little of the older atmosphere, dipping 
down into Chinatown where they could 
see the flying frock coat tails dodging 
in and out between slow-shuffling fig- 
ures, or swerving beyond the curb to 
pass a toddling, miniature mandarin. 
As the high crowned straw hat was 
jammed down more tightly for swifter 
flight a fluttering remnant of mascu- 
line breath gasped: “Hop-head, may- 
be!” 

But the flying figure did not stop in 
Chinatown. Past Pacific, across Broad- 
way it now swung into a narrower, cut- 
on-the-bias thoroughfare where ravioli 
signs, snatches of song and black-eyed 
children filled the street. Now it was 
only by doubling their speed that they 
could keep him in sight. Then with 
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new impetus they saw him spring for- 
ward with a sudden spurt. 

A little ahead, swaying toward him 
with unsteady steps, fluttering ‘ike a 
pink, wind-torn poppy, ran a little girl. 
The emaciated figure of the man 
seemed to engulf the child as, with- 
out slackening his stride, he swept her 
into his arms with a convulsive hug 
and continued on to the corner, where 
he disappeared into an uninviting door- 
way. The instigators of this mad race 
followed more slowly, and when they 
reached the point where the beggar 
and the child had disappeared from 
view, a dingy, ill-lettered sign was 
visible, which read: “Grow fat like 
Flambeau,” followed by the picture of 
an enormous, grossly fat man and the 
words: “Eat raviola and tagliarina.” 
Just within the doorway stood Flam- 
beau himself, but his pictured repro- 
duction was an injustice, for Flambeau 
in the flesh was his. own best adver- 
tisement. 

Through the doorway and over the 
fleshy mountain of the proprietor’s 
shoulder the two were discernible, the 
beggar and the child, seated at one 
of the uncovered tables and eating, 
eating with a ravenous disregard for 
their surroundings, but in a manner was 
a joy to their two observers, who 
watched for a moment with mingled 
emotions, pity and a seething, surging 
rebellion against conditions as they 
are, predominating. It was a real emo- 
tion. 

“He wasn’t a dope fiend,” said she, 
finally, in a tone that attested her pre- 
vious convictions were confirmed. 

“No. He wasn’t a dope fiend,” re- 
peated he in a tone that held no re- 
gret. Aimlessly, silently, they con- 
tinued their way, each engrossed in 
thought, dominated by emotions too 
deep for utterance. To the right was 
a cobble-paved roadway leading up- 
ward, with a steep roof-like slope. In- 
stinctively they turned with the half- 
formed, unexpressible idea that physi- 
cal exertion might relieve their men- 
tal oppression. It was the approach 
to Telegraph Hill. 

Then up a rocky, winding path they 


went, silent, tense; he reaching back a 
hand at times to steady her when the 
footing was insecure. On top the 
wind swept the long, lush grass and the 
bay below was wind swept, too. The 
waves like a great green meadow 
seeming to pasture the shepherded 
ships. When they had reached the top 
she stretched out her arms with a wide, 
wild, all-embracing gesture and then 
sank down in a shapeless heap in the 
grass. “Dios!” she gasped. “I feel 
as though I could melt back into the 
elements.” 

He flung himself down, but did not 
speak. Presently she sat up. “‘Do you 
sense it?” she demanded. “The feel- 
ing here, the spirit of the place? This 
gay, debonnair wind like the echo of 
a soul laughing itself out at death? 
What is immortality worth if debonair- 
ness has to die? To what port, I won- 
der, did Stevenson take his.” The man 
said nothing, and she continued: “It 
is wonderful, wonderful, here. Look 
at the sea. Can’t you feel Miller’s 
‘on and on’ heroic urge upon it now?” 

The man sat up and looked at her. 
His eyes were narrowed to mere slits 
and his mouth was set in brutal lines. 
“Why, in Heaven’s name,” he said, 
“when you’ve got what you have in 
you, why have you written such damn- 
able rot?” 

The tragic tenseness of the moment 
was relieved by the woman’s rippling 
laugh. “Say it again,” she cried. “Tell 
it again! Salvation’s story repeat o’er 
and o’er,” she went on half hysteri- 
cally. Then with sudden seriousness: 
“Why? Why? Because of the ful- 
some flattery of friends who minister 
to my mediocrity. Because of the sac- 
carine, soporific sedatives of platitudi- 
nous people who feel constrained to of- 
fer one painless pellets in the shape of 
praise. Because on 

He saw she was simply bubbling 
words and he stopped her. “All sorts 
of soda pop and ginger ale bottled 
up in you isn’t there?” 

“Yes, and it’s the bottling process, 
too, that accounts for a lot more than 
the other. I’ve never had a natural, 
spontaneous idea that some one, usu- 























ally a member of my family, didn’t 
clap a cork over. I’ve never had an 
effervescent, exuberant bubbling over 
of joy that some one of them didn’t 
come along and pour dark brown seal- 
‘ing wax all over me.” 

“T had forgotten about that,” he said. 

“Forgotten?” she echoed. “How 
could you know anything about that?” 

“It was in your voice,” he said, “the 
first time we talked over the telephone. 
It was so tentative, so suggestive of re- 
pressed emotions. As we talk now, 
face to face, you have lost it, but it is 
that same muffled mumbling that crops 
out in your work. You are afraid of 
making your characters human beings 
because you're afraid of becoming one 
yourself.” There was scorn as well as 
passion in his voice. 

“This thing of becoming a human 
being,” she said slowly, “is, I fancy, 
a case of regeneration. Can regenera- 
tion take place any more than genera- 
tion, without two polar currents ?” 

Her frankness was the “open ses- 
ame” to his own walled up confidence. 
“T have never confessed it before,” he 
said with sudden impetuousness, “but 
I have hoped, earnestly, that some time 
—some way—I shall be able to render 
some definite service to humanity as 
a whole. Does that sound foolish?” 
She shook her head encouragingly. 

“Tt can be done,” she said, and he 
continued : 

“T believe that I know a way that 
will relieve much misery and clear up 
many misunderstood conditions. There 
are sO many women like yourself, 
afraid of life, afraid of themselves, 
failing to get hold of the possibilities 
within themselves simply because of 
the need of a little specific knowledge. 
I gave you a hint once of my interest 
along scientific lines. It is the science 
of life, psycho-analysis, that I have 
been dabbling in for years, reading 
everything I can find—Brill, Charcot, 
Freud, Ellis, all of ’em—and if only I 
were not such a coward, if I could only 
forget my own present prospects, hap- 
piness and desires and could wrench 
myself away from the useless things 
I am doing now, I might——” 
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“I might give that definite help to 
humanity, I might reach the highest 
qualitative level of my own being, I 


” 


might——” He broke into a whimsi- 
cal laugh: “I might be able to offer 
more than a two-bit dinner to the wo- 
man——” He almost said it, but he, 
too, had his reservations, reticences, 
repressions, and changed it to: “The 
woman to whom I should love to give 
everything.” 

To her the translation meant the 
same, for the vibrations in the voice 
told more than words. It brought her 
back to present, personal problems. 
“You can’t even do that to-night,” she 
said, wondering how he was going to 
meet the situation. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” he replied with a 
firmness that indicated a well-defined 
pre-arranged plan. “You are to take 
the two-bit piece and have your din- 
ner.” 

“And youP” 

“Oh, I don’t need any; don’t want 
any.” 

“And you think I’ll do that?” she 
demanded. 

“Of course you will,’ with fatuous, 
masculine conviction. 

“Indeed I will not,” she cried, de- 
fiantly. 

“But I say you will.” The slow, de- 
liberate imperative of the male thrilled 
her, but it was not with an impulse 
to obey. 

But how was he to know when she 
held out her hand and said: “Then give 
it to me now.” Of course, he had 
meant it all. There was nothing else 
that could be done. He had never 
thought of anything else. But—but— 
why couldn’t she have waited? Why 
demand it so imperatively. He passed 
her the coin without so much as touch- 
ing her hand. This was a strange re- 
sponse, he thought, to the things he 
had just said to her, things that were 
not easy for him to say. 

She took the money and stood up. 
In her face there was a look he had 
never seen in a face before. So 
priestesses have looked when they 
poured libations to the gods. So gam- 
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blers have appeared as they threw 
their souls along with their last cent 
into the game. And so Sappho might 
have looked when she flung herself 
over the cliff. But it was not herself 
that the woman flung over the cliff— 
it was the two-bit piece! 

“Was that why?” he gasped. In an 
instand he understood. It was just 
one of the million ways a woman has 
of saying whither thou goest, there I 
will go, and in him there was all the 
wild, surging elemental joy the savage 
cave-man captor felt. It filled him 
‘with a superhuman sense of strength 
and a purpose which, although involv- 
ing complicated lines of reasoning, 
crystalized in an instant. In another 
moment he was scrambling down the 
sides of the cliff. 

She looked after him in horror, not 
so much at the imminent and actual 
danger he was in as because of un- 
certainty of the motive which was 
prompting him. Could it be that his 
dominant, masculine desire to rule 
would send him to such lengths, or was 
it simply a sordid instinct to save 
money? Or could it be that he had 
sensed the passion with which she had 
consecrated the symbol and his senti- 


ment was seeking it as a talisman? 

In the tormenting agony, she sank 
down in the grass and buried her face 
in her hands. When she looked again, 
a panting, disheveled, dust-covered 
figure was furiously scribbling on a 
scratch-pad leaf. Nearby stood a 
small, ragged boy, with an eager, ex- 
pectant look in his face. The flutter- 
ing piece of paper was held out for 
her to see. 

“My dear Mrs. Montgomery,” it 
read, “I am out on a big assignment to- 
night and cannot accept the hospitality 
of your box at the opera. Am awfully 
sorry. Would you mind writing that 
letter of introduction to the doctor in 
Vienna. I’m going to leave to-mor- 
row. Please send a reply by the boy 
so that I may know that you get this.” 

The man looked at the boy and said: 
“When you bring back an answer—” 
He did not finish the sentence, but 
held up the two-bit piece. 

“Was that why?” she gasped. Then 
he took another leaf from the pad and 
wrote: 

“For the exorcism of the devil 
Doubt.—Take two two-bit pieces, give 
one away to a beggar and throw the 
other over the edge of Telegraph Hill.” 





GOD’S LIGHTS 


God’s Sun hunts out the brooklet clear and bright 
To make the water gleam within its dell 

And shine the beauty that it cannot tell; 

And so God’s Moon looks lovingly by night 

Till finding flowers that are pure and white— 

A rosebud or a drooping lily-bell— 

Caresses them and proves their chasteness well 
By glorifying them with glinting light. 


God’s Love hunts out some hearts we might not deem 
Held beauty, thinking we descried some mar, 

Till He finds whiteness we did not esteem 

Within their hidden depths; and from afar 

His love shines warmly with a gentle beam 

And turns each heart into a joyous star. 





RutH E. HENDERSON. 




















“THE LURE” 


By Lewis A. Wentworth 


Louis’ that night—gayer than us- 
ual. Harvard does not win every 
year, but when she does, something 
happens. Something was happening 
that night. Wine, Women and Song 
held sway. Pleasure was King. Oc- 
casionally the Harvard yell rang out, 
and immediately the air was full of 
multi-colored streamers crossing and 
re-crossing the room, confetti fell like 
snow, wooden noise-making machines 
added to the din—and over all sounded 
the popping of champagne corks. 
When the Bachelor strolled in, his 
round, jovial face wreathed in smiles, 
the revelry was at its height. It may 
be remarked in passing, however, that 
the Bachelor was, in reality, not a 
bachelor, the name being one that he 
had once tacked onto a literary venture 
as a non de plume and awoke one 
morning to find his book, himself and 
the name famous, and the latter had 
always clung. He now paused just 
inside the door, looking over the gay 
crowd, and for the fraction of a sec- 
ond a shadow of disappointment 
clouded his smile; then he caught the 
eye of the head waiter and the latter 
at once led the way to a table in a far 
corner. It was the only vacant chair 
in the room and faced a man who 
seemed an alien in that gay throng, 
for he sat with bowed head, lost in 
thought, apparently unconscious of his 
surroundings, toying with the stem of 
his wine glass, rolling it back and 
forth between the thumb and fore- 
finger of his right hand. 
“Some bunch!” exclaimed the Bach- 
elor, genially, settling himself com- 
fortably in his chair. “The usual 


i: WAS a gay crowd that filled 


thing, Martin,” he added to the waiter 
who hovered near. 


“Beg pardon,” he 


continued, turning his attention again 
to the man opposite. 

The other lifted his eyes, cold, tired 
looking eyes, set in a face which gave 
the reason, and favored the speaker 
with a long stare of inquiry; not the 
cold, suspicious look which the ma- 
jority of Bostonians bestow upon those 
who dare accost them when the for- 
malities are lacking, but simply a look 
which said: “And who the devil are 
you P” 

“Yes,” was the reluctant reply, as 
he again bowed his head and resumed 
his dreaming, a suspicion of a sneer 
curling the corners of his thin lips. 
The Bachelor watched him in silence a 
few minutes, undecided. He wanted to 
talk. He had an hour to spend and 
he wanted to make the most of it. Fin- 
ally he made up his mind to try again. 

“Looks good to me,” he declared, 
lighting a cigarette and drawing in a 
deep breath of appreciation. “Believe 
me, Europe’s no place for a fat man 
these days. He looms too big on the 
horizon! Yes, sir! And I’m mighty 
glad to get back.” He blew two tiny 
feathers of smoke from his nostrils and 
smiled reminiscently. 

The man opposite lifted his head 
again and took a thoughtful survey of 
the speaker, then: “I thought,” he 
said, talking into his empty glass, “by 
the way you gave your order you were 
one of the regulars.” 

“Oh, no; I meant the usual thing for 
this sort of an occasion.” 

“And called the waiter by name ?” 

“Did I? Well, one hits the nail on 
the head sometimes. No. I’ve seen 
but little of this sort of thing for some 
time. Been over the other side looking 
for local color.” 

“Artist ?” 
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“No. Writer. Ever read ‘Still at 
Large ?’” 

“Sounds like a bid for applause,” 
thought the Bachelor, disgusted at him- 
self for breaking his life-long rule of 
not talking about himself or his work. 
But to-night was different. He wanted 
to talk about his books and he wanted 
to arouse the man opposite. 

“You are not ‘The Bachelor?’” 
queried the other, suddenly waking up 
and showing a gleam of interest. 

“Guilty,” was the smiling admission. 
“But here’s the wine! That’s right, 
Martin, pour my friend a glass, too. 
Oh, yes, I insist! Couldn’t drink a 
quart of the stuff alone, you know. 
Well, here’s how!” 

The glasses were raised and the eyes 
of the two men met over them: one’s 
beaming with geniality, enjoyment and 
good-cheer, the other’s reflecting curi- 
osity, weariness and a gleam of in- 
terest strangely intermingled. 

“Of course,” he ventured, after 
thoughtfully sipping his wine for a 
moment, “you took that Lorrimer case 
here in Boston some years ago for 
the foundation of that story. I’ve of- 
ten wondered, though, if it was all 
fact or—er—only partly so! I recall 
that it was practically the same as 
the newspaper accounts up to a certain 
point. The rest was fiction, I assume.” 

“Well, yes, partly. I am working on 
a sequel at the present time that is 
all fiction, but which should be the 
rightful outcome of the case. It was 
all finished except the last chapter 
when a little discussion arose between 
my publishers and myself regarding 
it, and bowing to their mature judg- 
ment, I agreed to write it in accord 
with their views—unless they discov- 
ered that they had made a mistake. 
You see, I claim that a criminal, sooner 
or later, returns to the scene of his 
crime, that curiosity proves a man’s 
undoing as it does a woman’s. My 
publishers claim it is not so, that your 
criminal of the present day, once he 
makes his get-away, does not come 
back—and they cite the very case of 
the man I took for the villain in my 
new story, ‘The Lure.’ ” 
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“And that was—” 

“The broker, of course, who ruined 
the Lorrimer girl, sent her brother to 
prison on a trumped up charge of 
theft, deserted his own wife and got 
away with fifty thousand in cash be- 
longing to his customers.” 

“Then young Lorrimer really did not 
steal that money P” 

“Oh, no; it was discovered later, 
three years later, that the broker him- 
self did it, taking that method of get- 
ting the boy out of the way.” 

“And the fellow was given his lib- 
erty, of course.” 

“Yes—liberty. But broken in health, 
penniless and with the memory of a 
prison wall to haunt him all his future 
life—and nothing on earth can blot 
it out.” 

The Bachelor paused to light an- 
other cigarette. The other shuddered 
and drained his glass, then said: “To 
go back to the other subject, I am in- 
clined to agree with you in one matter, 
and with your publishers in another. 
For instance, do you suppose that the 
man would be recognized after ten 
years if he should come back? Why, 
a man could so change his looks, hab- 
its, voice even, that he would not be 
recognized by his own wife after ten 
years. That is, a man in the twenties 
as this fellow Vernane was. Of 
course, at my age one could not. It’s 
easier to get lines and wrinkles than 
it is to get rid of them.” 

The Bachelor nodded thoughtfully 
and a silence fell between the two. 
The other man drew a pencil from his 
pocket and began absently tapping his 
front teeth with it, his attitude and 
expression settling back into that un- 
conscious, preoccupied state which had 
been his when the Bachelor first sat 
down at the table. The latter looked 
up, smiled, then filled the glasses once 
more. 

“Yes,” he admitted at last, “you may 
be right. But there’s one factor you 
have overlooked: the woman in the 
case. If you will go deep enough into 
the history of any crime you will find 
that somewhere there is a woman con- 
nected with it. She may stand out 
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boldly in the lime-light or she may be 
hidden far in the background—but she 
is there somewhere. And when the 
criminal is brought to justice, as he is 
bound to be sooner or later, look 
around again and you will see—a wo- 
man. In ‘Still at Large’ the villain was 
not caught—the reason is obvious. But 
since writing that the boy has come 
out of prison, the wife of Vernane has 
divorced him and re-married, the Lor- 
rimer girl has become famous as a 
singer and has married, also.” 

“You seem well informed of their 
private affairs. How about Vernane 
himself?” asked the other, coming out 
of his reverie. 

“He is the only one whose confi- 
dence I did not share,” laughed the 
Bachelor, as he drained his glass and 
looked speculatively around the room. 
“Guess this wine is getting a trifle 
cold,” he added, smacking his lips 
sharply. 

Many of that noisy, gay crowd was 
preparing to¥leave. A young fellow 
who made one of a party of four at a 
near table arose unsteadily to his feet, 
lurched against the table where the 
Bachelor sat, then went slowly down 
the room to the door. The Bachelor 
watched him till the door closed be- 
hind him. 

“But I still insist,’ went on the 
Bachelor, after a moment, “that my 
theory is right. In the book I intended 
to have the broker, Vernane, come 
back, lured by the press notices of the 
girl’s wonderful beauty and her bril- 
liant success as a singer; come back 
to look once more into the eyes that 
had made a fool of him, a thief and a 
fugitive. And he would be recognized 
and captured.” 

“Well, theory is all right, but facts 
are stubborn things. I think in the 
present case your publishers were 
right, and even if the fellow did come 
back he would not be recognized.” 

“It would so seem, unless e 





A slight commotion near the door 
caused the Bachelor to pause and look 
around. The young fellow who had 
lurched against the table as he went 
out had returned, and with him was 
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one who was instantly recognized as 
Madaline, the singer. A dozen tables 
were instantly vacated that she might 
be seated, but she only bowed, shook 
her head and smiled, a smile in which 
lay that which would cause any man 
to lay his heart at her feet, a smile that 
would lure a man on to destruction or 
raise him from the pit as she willed. 
Then turning to the head-waiter she 
said something, and he bowed, stand- 
ing to one side, and she slowly made 
her way across the room. 

“Come,” she murmured, laying a 
hand on the Bachelor’s shoulder; “‘it’s 
time for old married people to be at 
home.” The Bachelor and the other 
instantly arose. 

Then turning quickly to his com- 
panion she flashed a smile at him, a 
smile in which lay hidden things that 
no pen can describe, and said: 

“Why, good-evening, Mr. Vernane!” 

“There is some mistake,” returned 
the man, easily, his eyes wavering 
between the two smiling faces oppo- 
site. 

“Yes,” the Bachelor returned, quick- 
ly, “but my publishers made one and 
you made the other. Characteristics 
are prone to crop out even when the 
face and the voice are changed beyond 
recognition. Wait! One may sit in 
the same seat in the front row of the 
orchestra six nights in succession with- 
out attracting particular attention, but 
when one sits and taps his front teeth 
with a pencil an hour at a time it 
may attract attention, especially if 
someone is looking for that sort of 
thing. I guess that is all.” And the 
Bachelor nodded slightly to the three 
men who still sat at the table that 
the young fellow had recently left, 
three men who looked suspiciously like 
police officers in plain clothes as they 
got to their feet and began donning 
their coats, and, incidentally, block- 
ing the passage to the door. “Come, 
Pet,” the Bachelor murmured, in a 
caressing tone, “we'll go now. I’ve got 
to finish that last chapter before I go 
to bed.” 

At the door the two paused to wait 
for young Lorrimer who had stopped 
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for a word with the three men as they 
stood around Vernane, who had 
dropped into his chair in a limp heap, 
and as he joined them they passed 
quickly out to where a car stood wait- 


ing. And as they climbed in, there 
came floating out on the night air the 
sound of many voices taking up the 
chorus of Madeline’s famous song: 
“It’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” 





THE REAPER 


Chattering squirrels in creaking boughs 
Of maples splashed with red— 

And a hedge aglow with goldenrod 
Where summer’s wild rose bled. 

The fir trees pitch their wigwam tents 
Of shadows, amber-kissed— 

And waving ferns like emeralds gleam 
Through the spangled purple mist. 


All silver-stoled the birches stand, 
While chirping crickets cry, 

And stately oaks rain silken leaves, 
Where dreaming violets lie. 

Then bearing sunshine on his wings, 
A butterfly, grown bold, 

Woos a belated crimson rose 
And breathes love’s story old. 


The giant trees clasp hands on high, 
And down the moss-fringed aisles— 
A sunbeam steals, all golden fused, 
To cast his magic wiles. 
Skirting the velvet pathway’s edge, 
The pearl-tipped waters sing, 
While day betrothes night’s stately queen 
' With a jeweled silver ring. 


Then, bent of form, a figure creeps 
Through all the tangled braes, 

And gathers softly, one by one, 
The fleeting golden days. 

The rainbowed drifts of silken leaves, 
All shuddering, watch him pass, 

For autumn’s red claims sands of gray 
In Time’s frail hour glass. 





AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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LANI 


By Genevieve Taggard 


ANI clasped the child astride 
| her hip. 
“And what for do you laugh 
so,” she matched her father’s 
scornful thrust of the head, “why do 
you laugh like that way when I tell 
you my Hendry’s going?” ~ 

Her father preferred the meaning of 
silence. His thick hands threaded the 
ilima flower on a spear of grass and 
patted it snugly against its fellow. The 
girl bent to select the reddest mango 
from the pile on the steaming side- 
walk. She knew her father’s eyes were 
following her in narrowed amusement. 
The child bit off the thick toe of the 
skin and smeared the yellow paste 
about his brown nose and stained the 
loose sleeve of his mother’s holoku. 
But for once she neglected to scold or 
even notice. 

“Hendry’s going come again,” she 
argued resentfully. 

His shrewd eyes made answer, 
skipping over the warm curves of her 
body. He shoved a pointed finger at 
her smooth neck, bare where the c*re- 
less holoku fell apart, free of the 
throat. Her fingers caressed her low 
bosom. 

“In a few years,” he wagged his 
great head jovially, “the same every 
time. Haole men go sailing off to 
the Coast to make love to haole girls 
who got tight clothes with swell 
style.” 

“Hendry say he like better holokus,” 
she said, and caught up daintily the 
long sheer train and fanned the lan- 
guorous curves of her body into wav- 
ering ripples. 

“Hendry,” 


sneered her father; 


“Hendry is a haole.” 
“Hendry’s going come again, I tell 
you. 


Hendry’s father got a drug-store 


in California. He must stay over 
there awhile. Till he can sell any- 
way.” 

The fat man sniffed. 

She let the long train droop and 
studied her bare foot absently, jog- 
ging the child higher now and then 
and pressing his chubby legs about 
her body. 

“White girls work in the drug 
stores?” she questioned, turning her 
head suddenly. 

“Sure, haole girls in all the stores,” 
he responded. “And they can make 
swell style when they walk around.” 

The flower man heaved his stiff 
round legs out of the sun and chuckled. 
She questioned no more, as he threaded 
the flowers narrowed close to his eyes, 
but watched sullenly. 

“You poor kanaka fool,” she said. 
“You don’ know about haoles.” 

“When the soldiers go,” his body 
shook with his words in one huge tit- 
ter, “when soldiers go it is one big 
joke for all—on eh?—the kanaka 
girl.’ 

She drew the child closer. 

“I’m going home now to make the 
lei,” she said. “And don’ you ever 
say things like that about my Hendry 
again.” 

He laughed and eyed her shrewdly 
as she drifted past. 

She waved about confidently on the 
gutter’s edge. 

“And how do you know,” she said. 
“Maybe Hendry’s not going.” 

That night the garden was too still. 
Hendry seemed to have so little to 
say. 

She stirred warmly against his 
shoulder and dropped the marigolds 
she had gathered into her lap. 

“How long, Hendry? Many years ?” 
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She thought he moved away rest- 
lessly; but then it was not their cus- 
tom to talk. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” he said 
slowly. “You see, my folks—well, of 
course, my folks don’t know I’m mar- 
ried. Pa’s always said I could have 
the store, you know. But I guess I'll 
have to stay there awhile. Till I can 
sell, anyway.” 

She sighed. The sentences were as 
ever the same. But his voice seemed 
to weigh them for the first time with 
a vague accent. She watched gravely 
as he turned aside to pluck at the 
fronds of grass. A black beetle 
crawled up his legging and sawed its 
fingers at him, for shame. 

“Tl leave a little in the bank, you 
know,” he added hurriedly, for she 
had said no word. And he ran a long 
stemmed marigold lightly into her 
hair. A nervous mosquito came whin- 
ing, insinuating from. the tree-heavy 
shadows. 

“T will make leis. I will not go to 
the bank.” She leaned nearer, search- 
ing his face in the finely sifting gloom. 

“Oh,” she drew back when she met 
his fumbling hands. 

The child was sunk in a tangle of 
sweet ginger, mouthing a long spicy 
stem, appraising his father, wide- 
eyed. 

“In California many girls wear tight 
clothes with swell style?” she gathered 
the sheer muslin about her throat and 
stealthily hid her feet among the white 
gardenias. 

“Oh, yes. Lots of style, I guess, but 
none so pretty as you, Lani. Come 
over here.” 

She laughed softly and shook out 
her hair. And he smiled to see her 
arch her neck to look over her shoul- 
der as she leaned toward him laughing 
and pointing at the child. 

“See, Hendry, the baby is making 
leis in the ginger with his feet. You 
making leis for papa, eh, baby?” 

And they sat more closely together 
as they watched him solemnly thread 
the sprays in and out through his toes. 

“You will miss the baby, Hendry.” 
He seemed annoyed. 
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For a long time she strung the pet- 
als in silence while the beetles ticked 
noisily about. 

“The baby will miss Hendry.” 

“Come here, you little devil,” he 
commanded, and the child, smoothing 
his flimsy dress over his round body, 
wobbled toward them, unsmiling. 

“Going to miss Hendry?” he de- 
manded, clutching the squirming 
brownie in the air. “Eh? Going to 
miss Hendry, are you?” 

She was gathering swift courage 
now as she pierced the flowers deftly 
one upon the other. She murmured his 
name. He did not hear. She reached 
her foot timidly out, to touch his leg- 
ging. 

“Eliza’s man,” she breathed, bent 
low over the lei, “he promised alright. 
But he never came again, Hendry.” 
Even the birds had ceased to whisper 
in the mango tree above, but Hendry 
was chucking the child between the 
ribs and swearing absorbedly. “Hen- 
dry, won’t you listen? I tell you sure, 
Eliza’s man never came again.” 

“Well, I guess she isn’t kicking,” 
he shot over his shoulder as he dan- 
gled the child in the air. “She’s not 
sorry. The way he used to beat her.” 

Her finger tips were cold again, but 
she only said: “I be sorry, Hendry.” 

She knew he would toss the child 
lightly into the ginger and sit back on 
his heels to laugh for an instant be- 
fore he swung her up into his arms. 
And then the laughter died slowly out 
on his lips and he held her motion- 
less while the beetles ticked off the 
swift moments and the long drive of 
the night wind drifted her hair about 
him in a black cloud. 

She chided him softly as she shook 
out the marigolds that clung among 
her garments, crushed to yellow pollen 
among the clinging folds, and dodged 
merrily the rude kisses that were 
snatched at her mouth. But she smiled 
—she remembered that evédn Eliza’s 
man had loved Eliza’s lips. 

He found the half strung marigold 
chain and wound it playfully about 
her bare foot. 

“T must make another lei,” she mur- 













































mured suddenly weary, and pulled 
her hair about to hide the strange tears. 

He was gone with few other words. 
The rigid figure seemed to throw, in 
’ spite of itself, a lingering shadow 
back toward them at the gate. But 
his leggings were creaking briskly 
down through the interlacing shades. 
And not once did he turn to look back. 

Her father heaved up suddenly from 
behind the vines of the lanai. 

“Damn fool to say he come again,” 
he sneered, and then fell to chuckling 
when she tore off the marigold anklet 
and flung it away in the dark. 

The baby wondered that night why 
his mother wept no more, but sought 
ankle deep in the lush grasses of the 
garden for a certain heavily-lidded 
flower few men touch. And he watched 
from among the ginger, drowsed by 
its heavy incense, as she sat through 
the dewy night, weaving them in a 
lei. 

It was fresh morning when her father 
found them. The level sun at his 
back sent his long shadow rollicking 
over the ginger. When he saw the lei 
coiled about her feet he chuckled once 
again. 

“The kanaka girl too smart for 
haoles, eh?” he sniffed the perfume 
delightedly. ‘He’s sure going ?” 

“Don’ you talk like that way about 
my Hendry,” her slight fingers let the 
heavy rope slip. 

“Hendry will like the lei,” he as- 
sured her, large in silent chucklings. 
She bowed her head wearily. 

“Hendry is a poor red-faced hoales. 
He never fool me once.” 

“You don’? know about hoales,” she 
drew her feet from among the bright 
coils, and covered them smugly with 
the holoku train. “You a poor ka- 
naka fool.” 

“Too bad,” he droned on, as his 
thick hands sought out the yellow- 
eyed flowers leisurely. “Too bad 
Eliza’s man never had a girl so smart 
to make a sweet lei when he went 
sailing off.” 

“My Hendry is not the same as 
Eliza’s man,” she dashed the stray 
poison petals from her lap as_ she 
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sprang up before him. “Am I a fool 
like all you kanakas? Do you think 
I take Hendry’s money like all the 
kanaka girls? You ever see me smile 
at all the soldiers when I sell leis on 
the sidewalk? You think I am lazy, 
like Eliza, eh?” She jerked up the lei 
and it wriggled like a live thing in 
her hand. “Lani making leis all night 
like old fat woman.” She was beat- 
ing the heavy, scented rope on the 
ground before him like a flail. “I can 
be the same as hoale girls if I want,” 
she flung the black cloud of hair from 
her face, “and I tell you, my Hen- 
dry is not like Eliza’s man.” 

She hurled the dusty, ragged thing 
at him. 

“If haoles go,” he snarled and 
dodged aside, “I tell you sure, they 
never come again.” 

She was binding up her hair with 
swift purpose. 

“Maybe Hendry’s not going yet.” 
She caught up her dewy, fluttering 
skirts and held them high as she picked 
her steps daintily tip-toe toward the 
gate. 

“See, I can walk the same as haole 
ladies. Haole ladies walk so, with 
much high heels,” she whirled about 
before she slipped through the tall 
pickets. “You old fat kanaka,’” she 
mocked. “And I am going to beg 
some tight shoes from Eliza. How do 
you know Hendry’s going?” 

Po 2k * * 

One does not kiss one’s wife good- 
bye on a great wharf—if she is a ka- 
naka. It is well to have it over 
quietly, and get aboard. 

But Hendry lingered, while the 
blood thundered at his temples above 
the jar of the last hoarse whistle, and 
still gazed down at her, unconscious 
that the whole regiment was snicker- 
ing across the rail above. Her breast 
was heaving as proudly as the sea. 

“Say good-bye to Hendry,” she 
softly urged his child once again, and 
tried to shake his eyes from the bright 
row of buttons on his father’s uniform. 
The child even twisted about erect in 


her arms when she turned aside to 


snarl scornfully at her father. 
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“The little devil don’t want to say 
good-bye.” Hendry shifted his feet 
apologetically. ‘Maybe he’d just as 
leave I wouldn’t go.” 

“Aw, the baby will forget to know 
Hendry’s face. It is too bad.” Her 
eyes darkened, and cleared again. “But 
we must not linger now.” 

She was standing all aslant under 
the one-sided weight of the child. He 
could not read her face, tipped up to 
him as in a dream. And yet her eyes 
were as ever, clear as golden wine. 

“Have a lei?” her father’s fat arm 
shoved at his ribs. “Can have choice 
on me.” 

The gongs were clattering impa- 
tiently. 

“No,” he said shortly. “I won’t need 
hg 

“All aboard!” The regiment took 
up the cry and waved their caps 
wildly. Henry warily advanced a long 
finger. The baby surrounded it with 
his fist. He bent closer. She slanted 
out a stilted little foot shyly. “Hendry, 
you like my haole shoes ?” 

He jerked back rudely. She turned 
quickly as she heard a_ high voice 
shrill out: 

“Why, if Bolliver ain’t still down 
there with his Kanak!” 

The vast place seemed crushed still 
with a ringing silence. Henry shouted 
back and dashed up the gangway. He 
shéved in among them at the rail. A 


bright coin flashed in the air and fell 
on the dock. 

His red perspiring face grinned 
down at her from above. 

“Get you some socks,” rasped 
through his fists. 

The wall of steel edged itself into 
the circling ripples. There was a strag- 
gling fringe of khaki at the stern. A 
swarm of black heads popped up about 
the rudder below, and shouted with 
waving arms for diving coin. Now 
and then a bit of silver flashed over 
the side and a brown body cut down 
out of sight into the green depths, be- 
neath the mottled sunshine. The noon 
gong banged impatiently over the 
water, and the lines of khaki streamed 
below. There came a lap of laughter 
from the open ports. A lone deckhand 
was sweeping a shower of bright flow- 
ers over the side. They reddened the 
crests of the swells as they rolled and 
drifted lazily after. 

Lani jogged the child higher and 
bent to pick up the coin. Her father 
came circling down the wharf, swing- 
ing his ropes of yellow leis and chuck- 
ling as he spat with a certain oath upon 
the timbers. 

“Poor Kanaka fool, eh? He—he! 
Poor Kanaka fool!” 

She waved past, languidly fanning 
to and fro with the long train. “Poor 
Kanaka fool,” she mocked. “Eliza 
got another man!” 





“ICH DIERN”* 


I ask a sign! 
But kindly eyes that cheered me many a day, 
Are hostile now and from me turn away. 
It matters not that I for conscience stand 
’Gainst evil, that would devastate the land, 
Few hands clasp mine! 
E’en those whom I through life have held most dear, 
Misunderstand and hold aloof in fear. 
But through it all, God’s Truth is still my goal,. 
And I remain the “Captain of my Soul.” 





MARIAN TAYLOR. 
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By W. R. 


“And my soul from out the shadow 
That lies floating on the floor 


Shall be lifted nevermore.” 
AN FRANCISCO was wide 
S open. “Everything goes” was 
the glad tidings which brought 
gamblers, sure-thing men, thugs 
and thieves and the derelicts of the un- 
derworld flocking thither from the four 
corners of the earth. The Barbary 
Coast was a blaze of light and a car- 
nival of music and dancing, of laugh- 
ter and song, when I sought the com- 
parative quiet of Portsmouth Square 
by Stevenson’s memorial. Turning at 
an arresting hand upon my arm I be- 
held the shrunken body, corpse-like 
features and staring eyes that spoke in 
unmistakable tones of the ravages of 
destructive vice. 

“Please, mister, give me a dime,” 
he whined, as I shook off his touch 
in disgust. 

“What is it?” I asked finally, pity 
overcoming my repugnance. “Dope?” 

“Yes. Fifteen years of it. Stake me 
to a dime. I’m all in for a shot.” 

Scenting a story I said, handing him 
a dollar: “Bring your dope up to my 
room. Tell me your story and I'll give 
you another.” 

He came shambling up the stairs 
fifteen minutes later. 

He was nervous and said: “You'll 
have to wait till I take my shot; then 
I can- talk.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

He took a hypodermic syringe and 
a spoon and a bottle of morphia from 
his. pocket and placed them on the 
floor. Then he poured nearly a spoon- 
ful of the morphia into the spoon and 
cooked it over the flame of lighters 
made of twisted paper. When the 





The Opium Fiend 


Wheeler 


the 
syringe, and bared his arm and shot 


drug was dissolved he filled 


the contents into it. He repeated the 
injections until the spoon was empty. 
When the drug commenced its work, 
his eyes brightened, the slouch went 
out of his form and he seemed a differ- 
ent man. Then he told the following 
story: 

“I was born in San Jose, and my 
life until I became of age held noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. I graduated 
in the grammar grade of the public 
school, which did me but little good, 
as I knew no trade. I worked when- 
ever I could find anything to do, but 
was forced to lose so much time that 
I soon despaired of getting anything 
ahead. Then I began to-hang around 
the pool rooms and the saloons, and 
try to make a living by the various 
tricks which rounders use to escape 
work. I realize now that this was 
the main cause of my downfall. I be- 
gan to despise the man who labors 
with his hands and exalt the grafter 
who was smart enough to get through 
the world without it. My best friend 
and chum was a man of my age, named 
Barney Munroe. One day I was hor- 
rified to discover that he was using co- 
caine. 

“I was very fond of Barney, and 
made many fruitless efforts to make 
him quit. One day when I was ina 
fit of despondency he induced me to 
try it; the sensation was so pleasant, 
it seemed to raise me out of all my 
troubles, that I tried it again and 
again, and soon the habit got upon me. 
We sank lower and lower, and the de- 
mands of the drug became so insistent 
that we were put to all kinds of shifts 
to get the money to buy ity At last we 
were jailed for a petty theft. We were 
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out of dope, and begged the jailer for 
a shot, but like most men in his posi- 
tion he was a heartless brute, and 
laughed at us. 

“We were soon in desperate straits. 
The next time the jailer appeared Bar- 
ney begged him with tears in his eyes 
to give him a small shot. The jailer 
got mad and shouted: “I'll give you 
something to close your trap.” He 
struck poor Barney in the mouth. 

“In the next cell were a negro named 
“Spats,” and an Italian named Lum- 
bado. They were fiends. It was cus- 
tomary to give them a dose every even- 
ing, but for some reason they missed 
Spats and his partner that night. When 
they found that they were not to get 
any dope they got frantic and began 
to scheme. They told the other pris- 
oners to beat on the doors with their 
shoes until the jailer came. When he 
finally showed up to find out the cause 
of the racket he was as mad as a hor- 
net, and threatened to turn the hose on 
us if we didn’t quit. 

“When he went away, we yelled and 
kept up such a racket that he came 
back and turned the hose on us, which 
quieted us, but did not lessen our 
craving for the drug. Then Lumbado 
whispered to Spats: 

“You throw a fit, Spats; that’s the 
only way we'll get any dope to-night.” 

“Spats immediately fell down, feign- 
ing a fit, moaning and writhing like one 
in mortal pain. He was a good actor, 
and he rolled his eyes and frothed un- 
til he presented a horrible spectacle. I 
really thought he was going to die. At 
this Lunbado began to shout: ‘Go get 
the jailer; Spats is dying.’ 

“The jailer looked at the writhing 
man. ‘Oh, he’s only shamming,’ he 
said contemptuously. 

“*No, he ain’t; give him a shot or 
he’ll surely croak,’ insisted Lumbado. 
‘They finally convinced the jailer that 
Spats was in a bad way, so he brought 
in a lump of dope. Lumbado cooked 
the morphine and shot it into the 
other’s arm; Spats recovered miracu- 
lously, and they sat up till midnight, 
talking and laughing at the way they 
had fooled the jailer. 
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“What I saw in that jail so disgusted 


me that I resolved to quit. I did quit 
cocaine, but I asquired the opium habit, 
which was almost as bad. 

“The first person I met when I was 
released was “Spider” McDermott. He 
was an ex-prize fighter and was wise 
to all the tricks to get money and dope 
without work. 

“One of them was to stand in front 
of a drug store where there was a lot 
of traffic and have a fit. At the right 
moment a confederate would cry: 
‘Spider’s got another fit; give him a 
shot or he’ll croak.’ 

“Usually the sympathetic bystand- 
ers would carry him into the store, 
where he would almost always get 
dope or money from some one in the 
crowd. Finally Spider sold his body 
to a doctor who agreed to give him 
all the dope he wanted as long as he 
lived. Maybe he was of some use 
after death. He surely was of no use 
to the world when alive. 

“Kelley was another fiend I met in 
jail. He used to feign sickness so as 
to be sent to the doctor’s office, where 
he would steal pile salve. This he 
boiled and strained through a cloth,, 
in this way getting his opium. 

“While in jail I learned that many 
boys who were confined for small of- 
fences were taught the use of dope 
by the older prisoners. It looks as if 
any one with the least sense would 
know better than to confine boys with 
hardened criminals; they couldn’t do 
worse if they wanted to make crimi- 
nal wrecks of: them. 

“Finding that there was no chance 
for me to break away from the habit 
as long as I associated with dope fiends 
I determined to break away from their 
influence and try to make a fresh start 
under other conditions. 

“IT boarded a-freight for Portland, 
but got ditched at Red Bluff. I was 
broke and hungry, and asked a hotel 
keeper for some work so as to earn 
a meal; he turned me over to the mar- 
shall, who took me to jail and I got 
thirty days for vagrancy. I found con- 
ditions worse here than those I had 
left. The jail was full of dope-eaters 
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of every character. I found these con- 
ditions everwhere in all the medium- 
sized towns. 

“After wandering around California 
for awhile, I drifted back to San Fran- 
cisco, where I learned to smoke hop. 
I soon became an expert in the art of 
cooking opium for smokers, and made 
my living at it for some time. The 
Toboggan House used to be a hang-out 
for opium fiends, and I met smokers 
there from all walks of life. 

“Even top-notchers in society came 
into this part of the city to hit the 
pipe. There were dozens of places 
where opium smoking was carried on 
almost in the open, under the very 
noses of the police, who must have had 
a good reason for overlooking these 
joints. Besides the public places, 
smokers all over the Barbary Coast 
had layouts in their rooms so that 
they could indulge in their favorite 
vice when the public layouts were 
closed. 

“TI was a wreck and had given up all 
hope of recovery when I was called 
home to the bedside of my dying 
mother. She died of a broken heart 
over my disgrace. 

“When I entered the room the seal 
of death was already upon her brow. 
I was torn with remorse. She held out 
her wasted hands and I fell upon my 
knees, begging for forgiveness, and 
I promised to stop using drugs. I lost 
the best friend on earth when she 
passed away. Her death made such a 
powerful impression on me that I re- 
solved to quit using drugs and be a 
man. 

“When I returned to town after the 
funeral I was suffering the tortures 
of the damned. Every fibre of my be- 
ing was insistently calling, calling for 
the drug. I was going with a girl 
who was also a fiend. She had drifted 
from a job in a department store to 
various employment till she became 
a “biscuit shooter” in a cheap restau- 
rant. She was as good as I, no matter 
what she was. She was an orphan 
who had come to the city from a coun- 
try town. The city had engulfed her 


as it had swallowed thousands of her 
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kind. When I came into her room the 
morning after the funeral she asked me 
where I had been. 

“To my mother’s funeral,” I an- 
swered shortly. Then I told her I was 
going to quit. 


“*You quit?’ she laughed. ‘You 
can’t quit, and you know it.’ 
“Finally I convinced her that I 


meant it. She had not yet taken her 
morning shot. When she got out her 
outfit and started to cook the dope, the 
sight of it fairly maddened me, and I 
ran from the room. Then I hunted up 
an old friend of the family who lived 
in the suburbs, and explained my plan. 
We hunted up a vacant house where I 
intended to confine myself while I was 
overcoming the habit. We found a 
basement room with a single window 
which was barred, and a heavy door. 
I moved in my few belongings, with 
a stock of tobacco and some maga- 
zines. My friend carried the key and 
brought me food twice a day. I got 
along pretty well the first day and be- 
gan to congratulate myself on my easy 
victory. 

“IT slept some the first night, but 
awoke before morning with a fit of 
sneezing which shook me from head 
to foot. Then I began to stretch and 
yawn and shiver until I was seized 
with cramps. I walked the room al- 
most double, gasping for breath. Then 
nausea came on. Violent pains shot 
through my body, and I sweated from 
every pore. I could not eat; extreme 
restlessness tortured me all day and 
my body felt as though it had been 
beaten with clubs. 

“T got no sleep that night except fit- 
ful snatches, with all sorts of horrible 
dreams. When my friend arrived I 
tried to slip by him and beat it for 
Chinatown. 

“How I lived through the day I don’t 
know. With darkness came again 
those distorted visions, and I seem 
to have lost my reason. When my 
friend came in the morning a look at 
the room told him better than words 
what had occurred. 

“ ‘Frank, what can I do to help you?’ 
he asked, as he noted the wreck about 
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me. ‘Don’t you want a small bit of 
morphine. You can’t expect to break 
off all at once.’ 

“ ‘No, I insisted, ‘I don’t want any 
more of the damned stuff. I’m going 
to break away from it or die.’ 

“*You ought to have a doctor.’ 

“ ‘Tt wouldn’t do any good; he’d give 
me morphine, and I would have to go 
through it all again.” 

“He urged me to taper off, and left 
me to my torment. I spent another 
day in bed, almost too weak to raise 
my head, my body racked with pains. 
That night I got a little sleep. The 
next morning I was hungry and my 
appetite gradually came back and I 
lost my craving for the drug. At the 
end of a month I felt that I was cured. 
When my friend came to take me away 
he was overjoyed at my deliverance. 
‘Frank,’ he said, ‘you have won. Only 
one man in ten thousand ever does 
that. But you should have been in a 
hospital. If society cared as much for 
its citizens as it does for its domestic 
animals it would provide a place where 
dope fiends could be cured.’ 

“TI dressed in a new suit which he 
had brought. Arm in arm we took our 
way toward the twinkling lights of the 
city and to his home. He got me a 
job, and I soon repaid my debt. His 
kindness and help in my hour of trou- 
ble I could never repay. I felt like 
one who had been born again, as the 
professing Christians say, and faced 
the future with high hopes. But hu- 
man resolves are as unstable as chaff. 
I had over-estimated my strength; it 
could not withstand the power of en- 
vironment. 

“T had been keeping clear of Fanny, 
but one day met her in the street. 

“*Frank,’ she exclaimed with glad 
surprise. ‘My, but you’re looking 
fine. Where have you been? Let’s 
go somewhere where we can talk.’ 

“T went up to her room. Then I told 
her that I had quit drugs and that if 
she expected our relations to continue 
she would have to quit too. 

“ ‘Frank, you don’t mean it, do you ?’ 

“Yes, Fanny, I do. Not only be- 
ause it is right, but because it is a 





matter of self-preservation—you are 
destroying yourself and you know 
what the end will be.’ 

“She was silent for awhile, then got 
up and handed me her outfit. I opened 
the door of the stove and threw the 
accursed things into the flames. To- 
gether we watched it burn and re- 
solved to start anew. She would have 
made me a good wife had she been 
able to break away from the habit. No 
doubt we would have got something 
out of our warped and twisted lives to- 
gether which we could not have got 
alone, if we had kept to our resolve. 

“Poor girl; she did her best, but 
the habit was too strong and she soon 
got back into the old ways. 

“T was in the habit of taking a social 
drink occasionally, which wag _ the 
cause of my undoing. 

“One night I went to a party given 
by a friend. There was liquor on the 
table and I took too much. Passing 
Fanny’s place on the way back, I went 
up to pay her a visit. When I entered 
the room I found an outfit on a chair. 
I reproached her harshly and told her 
that I was done with her. 

“ ‘Don’t shut me out of your life, 
Frank. I tried to quit. I’ll swear I 
did. I stood it for a week until I was 
nearly crazy,” she moaned. 

“A cold hand seemed to grip my 
heart. How well I knew what she had 
suffered. By this time the liquor had 
made me sick, and I lay down till I felt 
better. I fell asleep and awoke the 
next morning feeling much worse. 

“When I reached the street I took a 
drink of liquor to brace me up, and, 
finding that this did me but little good, 
took another and another. I kept this 
up for a week, getting more restless 
and cranky every day. I had felt 
some.small scars on my breast during 
the week, but paid but little attention 
to them. When I bathed on Saturday 
I saw that they were punctures. At 
once the reason for my restlessness 
flashed on me. Some one had given 
me dope. I knew at once that Fanny 
had done it. She denied it at first, but 
finally confessed. 

“*My God, girl; what have you 
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Why did you do it?’ 
I was afraid that you would leave 
me,’ she sobbed. 

“There was a long silence, broken 
by her sobs. I reviewed the suffering 
which I had endured for nothing. The 
memory of that month of torture, the 
realization of its futility and the shat- 
tering of my hopes, was maddening, 
and again I fell under the spell of the 
drug demon. 

“TI was soon chained to my idol as 
firmly as ever, and became more reck- 
less. Finally, I got a letter which 
brought to my mind a realization of the 
depths of Fanny’s love and despair. 
It read: 


done? 


ce 
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“ “My dearest Frank: When you read 
this, I, who have done you so much 
harm, will be no more. Forgive me 
for ruining your life, and remember 
that I loved you. As I can no longer 
hold your love, I am going to end it 
all. 


“*From your devoted 


“ “RANNY.’ 


“She kept her word, and her body 
was found the next morning. Since then 
I have made no effort to reform; I 
care not what becomes of me. My 
only thought, my only desire is to get 
my daily drug.” 





THE MAKING OF THE WEST 


It seems to me God took a part of Eden 

And purged it of the things that should not be; 
Then moulded on it gentle hills and valleys, 

And placed it by His own most wondrous Sea! 


He builded mountains, traced around them rivers: 
And sowed it with a lavish hand in grain: 

He touched it with the energy of Ajax 
And tinged it with the laziness of Spain. 


He conjured fruits and flowers into being, 
And all His work was with Perfection blest: 

He bathed it in His melted Golden Sunshine— 
And so God made this Great Pacific West! 





KENNETH A. MILLICAN. 
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The Railroads and the People 


By Wm. A. Sproule, President of the Southern Pacific Company 


(This address was delivered recently 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, Moore Thea- 
tre, Seattle, Wash.) 


your committee is “The Rail- 

roads and the People.” I like 

that statement of the subject, 
particularly the conjunction “and,” be- 
cause there is more in conjunction be- 
tween the railroads and the people than 
most of the people realize. The sub- 
ject would not be correctly stated if 
it had been entitled “The Railroads or 
the People,” although that would bet- 
ter fit the tongues of the glib. 

A recent writer about Banks and 
Railroads said that the great American 
public is not unfair; that in fact it is 
eminently fair where reasonably well 
informed, but has been misled, con- 
fused and only half-informed at the 
best. He said that both parties to the 
controversy are at fault: the govern- 
ment for too much publicity of the 
wrong kind, the railroads for too little 
publicity of the right kind; that ele- 
mentary education of these great live, 
national subjects, education that can be 
grasped by the busy man, is the one 
great need in the present juncture. 


[oe SUBJECT assigned me by 


. Without it, the questions cannot be 


settled right, and no question is ever 
settled right until it is settled with-jus- 
tice to all concerned. 

It may be assumed, accordingly, that 
it is wise for us to address ourselves 
to the duty of setting before the peo- 
ple a few elementary facts and princi- 
ples rather than spend the time in de- 
ploring unhappy conditions. In the 
end it is the people who regulate and 
rule under our theory of government in 
this nation. 


The primary relation of the railroads 
and the people is that the railroads sell 
transportation to the people. To many 
minds this relation disposes of the 
subject. The common notion is that 
the people have nothing more to do 
with it than may be necessary to ob- 
tain their transportation at the lowest 
price. If the buyers of bread had a 
voice in the fixing of its price, bread 
would be cheaper indeed. If the buy- 
ers of meat had a voice in the price of 
meat, it would not be long before the 
price would drop so low that the 
farmer would find it without profit to 
grow livestock. But the people have 
indeed a voice in the fixing of rates 
for transportaton and the buyer of 
transportation concerns himself little 
with the question as to what effect the 
price has upon the railroads. The 
price is seldom low enough to satisfy 
the purchaser. If he is satisfied, his 
satisfaction with any given transpor- 
tation rate or rate condition is only 
temporary. The mere lapse of time 
suffices to create further demands that 
the service be rendered for less money. 
This follows the impulse of self-in- 
terest. We all know that this impulse 
is not always safe or sound. 

There is an epigram that in a king- 
dom of the blind a one-eyed man is 
king. A hard task before the rail- 
roads is on the one hand to correct the 
impressions which serve for opinions 
among people blinded by what ap- 
pears to be their self-interest, and on 
the other hand to contend against that 
kind of one-eyed domination of the 
railroads which keeps one eye upon 
popular opinion without an eye of vis- 
ion for what is necessary to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
Yet there is a conjunction of interest 
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THE RAILROADS 


which so far has hardly been per- 
ceived, but which is sufficient to war- 
rant the railroads and the people in 
taking counsel together for promotion 
of the common safety. 

Let us see why. Allow me to give 
you a few figures, here and there, 
which I will state in round numbers, 
because they serve the present purpose 
without needless detail. 

There are in the United States over 
a quarter of a million miles of steam 
railroad, which have about six hun- 
dred thousand shareholders and about 
a million and three-quarters of em- 
ployees. This figures roughly one 
shareholder to three employees. So 
little is thought about the shareholder 
that I would wish to say more about 
him, and I take this opportunity to 
tell you that if you will average the 
railroad shareholders according to the 
railroad mileage they will stand with- 
in seven hundred yards of each other 
along every mile of steam railroad in 
the nation. This means that through- 
out the United States each shareholder 
would be in plain sight of two other 
stareholders along the right of way, 
under conditions of normal vision. Yet 
because of the free and easy way in 
which the public has attached to the 
railroad properties the names of well 
known men, the people generally have 
a vague belief that the railroads are 
owned by a very few very wealthy 
people. 

The facts run to the contrary. The 
railroads are owned by a great army 
of the people; people who have put 
all their savings into railroad shares 
until six hundred thousand of them are 
direct owners. It requires no argument 
—unless we argue the obvious, to show 
that if the savings the people have had 
thus entered into railroad ownership 
prove to be secure, and the returis to 
them, as the owners of the money, 
prove to be attractive, there will be 
little trouble in obtaining from them 
and others like them more money for 
improving the railroads which now 


serve the people, and for extending 
them into sections whose development 
is standing still because of the lack 
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of railroad service. As a question of 
public policy ‘it is not fundamentally 
sound that the rights of these hun- 
dreds of thousands of saving and pru- 
dent people should be given as serious 
consideration as any other factor in 
the railroad question? Is it not obvi- 
ous that there should be accorded to 
them the same full measure of solici- 
tude which is extended to other hu- 
man factors prominently before us in 
all industrial discussions ? 

But there are still other hundreds of 
thousands of the people who have a 
personal interest in the railroads. 
Those whom our political saviors call 
the common people (why they are 
called common I do not know) are 
the chief users of the savings banks of 
this nation. These savings banks have 
for their depositors about eleven mil- 
lions of the people. 

The depositors rely upon the abil- 
ity of the savings banks to earn with 
safety and certainty enough money on 
their deposits to pay to the depositors 
a satisfactory rate of interest, with 
such a banking profit added as will 
maintain the integrity and solvency of 
the bank without question. 

These savings banks carry between 
eight hundred and nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars in railroad bonds and 
stocks. 

Upon the earnings derived from 
them, these savings banks properly, 
and in accordance with the laws of 
their respective States, are dependent 
for an important part of their income, 
and their income is for the benefit of 
their depositors. 

To state it in another way, if these 
railroad securities owned by the sav- 
ings banks were to be averaged among 
the depositors, each depositor would 
have an interest in the railroads of be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty dollars. 

Every depositor is thus interested in 
exercising his influence to prevent de- 
cline in the value of these securities 
which safeguard his deposit. 

Is it not plain that it is unfair, and 
in fact dangerous as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, to lose sight of the inter- 
ests of these hosts of the people, who 
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have a personal though indirect rela- 
tion to the railroads? 

Is it not rather the function of the 
government in its superior knowledge 
to the watchful of their interests even 
when they themselves may but dimly 
realize their own interests and rights 
with respect to those things? 

It is hardly necessary to refer to 
State and other banks and trust com- 
panies, whose holdings in protection 
of their depositors and in the conduct 
of their business count up to several 
hundred millions of dollars more. This 
aspect of the subject carries up into 
still wider fields. 

Among the large holders of railroad 
securities the life insurance companies 
are of vast importance to the people. 
Nearly every man of family carries 
insurance of some sort. It is the duty 
of the insurance companies to find 
profitable investment for the millions 
confided to them by their policyholders 
—and what form of investment should 
be more secure and more profitable 
than that which appertains to the 
greatest industry in this country or in 
any other, the American railroads. 

In the United States there are over 
thirty-four million life insurance poli- 
cies. Every holder values dearly his 
insurance, whether for himself or 
those dear to him who may later be 
dependent upon the proceeds of that 
insurance, and so every policyholder 
fs interested in the railroads and the 
stability of their securities. 

When the efficiency and standards 
of railroad properties are impaired and 
their income cut, the path of reduction 
leads to the income of the insurance 
companies, and it is upon that income 
the insured must rely. 

Let the policyholder bear this in 
mind. 

I will not dwell upon fire, accident 
or other insurance, since similar rela- 
tions exist with respect to them. 

As already stated, there are over a 
quarter of a million miles of steam 
railroad in the United States, with a 
roster of about one and three-quarter 
millions of men. 

This is a vast army, even in these 





days of vast armies that affect us with 
awe. This army of the people relies 
directly upon the railroads for its live- 
lihood. It has the right to adequate 
consideration by the government. This 
consideration it has only in part re- 
ceived. 

There has been no recognition of the 
fact that working hours may be short- 
ened, conditions of labor may be made 
ideal, safety may be attained, crews 
may be stuffed full to overflowing, and 
yet the prosperity of this army of the 
people fail simply because the rail- 
roads Jack the ability to earn enough 
to keep the man at work, much less to 
expand, improve and extend the lines 
and the service. It is to the direct in- 
terest of the employees and the means 
dependent directly upon them for their 
subsistence that the railroads have 
prosperous earnings. 

It is to the further interest of the 
employees that shareholders also have 
prosperous returns, for the employees 
cannot safely forget that, averaged 
over the American system of railroads 
one shareholder means three em- 
ployees. To maintain and operate tne 
railroads takes not the shareholders 
alone or the employees alone; it re- 
quires them both, and they stand as to 
numbers only in the ratio of three to 
one. Theirs is in reality a common in- 
terest in obtaining adequate earnings. 
It is not exaggeration to say that dan- 
ger to the railroad as employer cannot 
forever or for long be averted by the 
employee. No matter who own the 
railroads, earnings and expenses, or in- 
come and outgo, are two blades of a 
shears. 

One blade cannot for long cut into 
gross earnings without bringing into 
activity the other blade which cuts ex- 
penses. Of expenses over forty-five 
per cent are for wages. In fact, seventy 
per cent of all the disbursements of 
the railroads, even when taxes, inter- 
est and dividends are included, are for 
three items of wages, fuel and sup- 
plies. The railroads give good wages 
ungrudgingly. The contentions are 
rarely upon the wage schedule itself, 
but upon needless and embarrassing 
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and complicated incidentals. What 
the railroads have to contend and urge, 
notwithstanding their desire to pay 
their employees well, is the plain tact 
that the railroads have not adequate 
income out of which to pay these 
wages. In the two decades from 1894 
to 1914 the revenues from operations 
of the steam railroads increased 183 
per cent, but expenses of operation in- 
creased 200 per cent. The number of 
employees increased 118 per cent, 
while the compensation of employees 
increased 213 per cent. I will state it 
in another way: with the rates of 1904 
as a unit, the railroads would have 
earned about one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars more than the earn- 
ings on 1914. While the railroad reve- 
nues were thus reduced in the sum of 
one hundred and sixty millions of dol- 
lars, the compensation paid to em- 
ployees was in the same time increased 
by something over one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This process cannot keep up indefi- 
nitely. As an economic question it is 
impossible that the compensation of 
employees can continue to increase 
while the compensation of employer 
continues to decline. There are in 
consequence millions of people con- 
sisting of railroad employees and those 
dependent upon them, who can justly 
insist that the interests of the railroads 
be nurtured rather than ignored in the 
adjustment of transportation questions. 
So we could move along into the vari- 
ous phases of human activity, only to 
find that the railroads and the people 
have interests in common to an extent 
the people do not yet realize, but when 
they do realize it they will wake up 
in their might to the fact that the rail- 
roads’ prosperity is their prosperity. 
The people will rise to acknowledge 
that it is the function of the govern- 
ment to be watchful of their interests 
as a whole, and then the one-eyed man 
no longer can be king. The people will 
demand breadth and scope and con- 
structive purpose, they will demand 
that both sides and all sides of the 
railroad questiog be given equal and 
unprejudiced consideration. 
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They will insist, in the interests of 
all the people that the railroads be 
maintained in a condition of physical 
and financial strength, and that they 
be released from “the tyranny of pre- 
judice,” and relieved from the paraly- 
sis of uncertainty. Whether it be the 
shareholder, the bank, depositor, the 
holder of insurance policies, the rail- 
road employees and their people, or 
‘the public generally, all will do well 
to remember that amid the loose and 
casual talk about watered stock, over- 
capitalization, it is no longer seriously 
contended that the railroad properties 
of the United States are worth less 
than the amount of their capital. Yet 
the earning power of the railroads up- 
on the capital employed has so de- 
clined that at the present time out of 
every hundred dollars of gross earn- 
ings which comes into the treasury, 
fourteen dollars has to be set aside to 
pay interest upon bonds, although the 
bonds bear but a moderate rate of in- 
terest. These bonds were taken up on 
faith in the earning power of the prop- 
erties and were issued in compliance 
with the laws of the land. They are 
held in this country and abroad, and 
this young and great nation can well 
see to it that the earning power of its 
railroad activities is maintained. Es- 
pecially is this so since it is known 
throughout the world that the railroads 
have been under governmental scru- 
tiny and control for more than a gen- 
eration. It is true that railroad finan- 
cial administration may be criticised in 
spots, and just criticism is wise, but 
they are like certain dramatic points 
in a picture; they catch the attention, 
but they do not tell the story. The 
people, instead, may be invited to sur- 
vey the whole history of American 
railroading, from its pioneer begin- 
nings, through unmapped difficulties 
and through periods of crisis when 
great administrators pledged their per- 
sonal fortunes to save the properties, 
down to the present moment, and in a 
wide survey of fifty years it will be 
acknowledged that as a bank may fail 
without imperiling the banking sys- 
tem, so the long ordeal through which 
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the American railroads have passed 
still finds the moral basis of railroad 
management upon a very high plane in 
which the American people may take 
becoming pride. In 1904 these rail- 
roads killed one passenger in carrying 
eighty-one millions the equivalent of 
one mile. Ten years after, in 1914, but 
one passenger was killed in carrying 
four hundred and ninety-five millions 
of people the equivalent of one mile, 
or the whole population of the nation 
five miles. In the same year, 1914, 
thirty-five thousand millions of pas- 
sengers and two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand millions of tons of 
freight were carried the equivalent of 
one mile, and at a cost per passenger 
and per ton of freight which compares 
more than favorably with the great 
empires of the world. I have purposely 
stated in such terms figures which are 
so large as almost to bewilder. 

There is just one thing which the 
railroads and the pedple cannot es- 
cape in any event, namely—taxes. 
Railroad taxes have risen from less 
than sixty two millions of dollars in 
1904 to one hundred and forty million 
in 1914. That is, they have risen 127 
per cent in this ten year period, until 
now out of each one hundred dollars 
the railroads collect they have to pay 
in taxes four dollars and sixty cents. 
This means that of their net income, 
after paying their operating expenses 
only, the railroads have to pay in taxes 
sixteen dollars out of every hundred, 
and that is before paying any interest 
on money borrowed or a dividend to 
any shareholder. The railroads ex- 
pect to pay their share of the taxes, 
but the variety and extent of taxes 
paid by the railroads is of interest to 
the people simply in this, that the in- 
creasing burdens of railroad taxation, 
now aggregating over one hundred and 
forty millions of dollars, have to be 
met by the railroads out of their earn- 
ings. Consequently it is in the public 
interest that the margin between oper- 
ating income and operating expens-s 
be wide enough to enable just taxes to 
be paid and just compensation given 
to employees, without impairing the 
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equipment 
which should be maintained at a high 


physical property and 
standard of excellence. As matters 
stand, a comparison of the ten year 
interval, 1904 with 1914, shows that 
operating revenues of the railroads in- 
creased fifty-four per cent, while taxes 
and operating expenses which do not 
include wages increased sixty-six per 
cent. The net revenue remaining to 
pay wages and for other purposes in- 
creased but forty-nine per cent. Of 
this forty-nine per cent, which repre- 
sents an increase of six hundred and 
eighty-seven millions of dollars, sixty- 
eight per cent or five hundred and 
fifty-five millions of dollars, sixty- 
eight per cent or five hundred and 
fifty-five millions was the increased 
expenditure for wages, although the 
number of employees increased only 
thirty-one per cent, and the mileage 
of the railroads operated increased less 
than seventeen per cent. 

Youth will be served. A young na- 
tion and vigorous country demand de- 
velopment. Investment precedes con- 
struction, and construction precedes de- 
velopment. The money can be had if 
the people who own the money believe 
the investment safe and the returns de- 
sirable. If assured of this, railroads 
will be built. The people with savings 
to invest judge by the treatment ac- 
corded the savings already invested. 
An adequate return to the share- 
holder who puts his money in the rail- 
road business should be assured him. 
He should have the greater assurance, 
because, being private money devoted 
to public service, that service is regu- 
lated by government itself, and gov- 
ernment thereby can fairly be held 
sponsor for adequate returns. We 
must come to a point or basis at which 
railroad rates shall be deemed fair 
and not subject to the attack of any 
one who chooses. The no-bottom basis 
of the present is false in principle and 
dangerous in practice. Sooner or later 
the agencies of government will have 
to stand behind the stability of rail- 
road revenues, not for the benefit of 
the railroads merely, but in the pub- 
lic interest. 























In this nation the people are the 
source of all power. The popular will 
is, and wil! be, reflected in the treat- 
ment of the railroads at the hands of 
government. At times that popular 
will has amounted to willfulness, as in 
the treatment of a wayward child, but 
the railroads were young then, and 
parental regulation was inexperienced. 
We have all grown older together. Ex- 
perience is the only teacher. We are 
learning that the greatest industry in 
this nation, affecting directly millions 
of employees and shareholders and af- 
fecting indirectly many millions more 
of security holders and those depend- 
ent upon the credit and income those 
securities afford, cannot be affected in- 
juriously and let the rest of the busi- 
ness of the country go unscathed. 

When to the condition of the present 
in the railroad business, involving so 
many millions of men and money, are 
added the uncertainties of the future; 
when to the cumulative force and effect 
of successive reductions, extending 
throughout several decades, there are 
added the uncertainties of reductions, 
none know how many or how great, 
which may come this year, next year 
or the year succeeding, is it any mar- 
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vel that the business of the nation is 
repressed and that all business men 
stand in suspense and deep concern as 
to what the future holds for them. 

It is time for the railroads and the 
people to take counsel together for the 
uncertainty which touched the rail- 
roads first has now reached to the 
people. 

This country needs prosperity more 
than it needs anything else. No busi- 
ness prospers by repression. The ef- 
fects and influences of government 
should be stimulating or they are a 
failure. The American people pros- 
per together. When we prosper we 
are all prosperous. The pursuit of 
life, liberty and happiness has pros- 
perity for its reward, the railroads and 
the people in conjunction and alike. 

The common sense of the people can 
be relied upon to bring about the con- 
ditions that make prosperity. They 
are merely looking for light. When 
they find it we shall have enlightened 
prosperity, all the brighter for the 
dark uncertainties through which we 
have been passing. There is no room 
for pessimism. The country is all 
right and the people are all right. We 
are in their hands. 








A Reminiscence of North Flatte 


As Told by an “Old-Timer” 


By Grace A. Seabeck 


EBRASKY was a wild place 
N about twenty-five years ago. I 

was living back in old North 

Platte in them days, and I 
could tell yu, stranger, tales of more’n 
one goin’s-on that would shock yu, 
traveled and all as yu are. North 
Platt’s Bill Cody’s home town, yu 
know. 

As a usual thing, a feller could make 
a fair livin’ from his crops and a few 
head of cattle turned out on the range. 
About the time of which I’m tellin’ 
yu, though, the crops for several sea- 
sons had been burned up—no rain, yu 
understand—and the farmers became 
quite poor, with nothin’ to tide ’em 
through the winter. 

I remember one year they sent into 
the town some aid-coal, which was 
given out by the half-ton to those who 
made application for it and were 
needy. I was down on my luck and 
poor, but, by time, I was proud, and 
I’d ’ve froze before I’d ’ve asked for 
charity. There were some others in 
the town that felt the same way about 
it. 

One night, seven or eight men stole 
a load of coal from the railroad yards. 
That same night my nephew and I 
hitched up and got a load also. The 
night watchman made it his business 
to keep out of the way as far as I 
was concerned. But every man of the 
other outfit was caught, arrested and 
put on trial. 

The next day the Sheriff, a friend of 
mine—name was Smith—see the coal 
back of my house. He crossed the 
I waited 


street and come up to me. 
for him to say the first word. 





“Teller, where’s yu get that coal?” 

S’I: “I stole it.” 

Smith laughed, looked around to see 
if any one was within earshot, then 
said: “Better let me swear out a war- 
rant fer yu, and yu go on trial. They'll 
probably fine yu five dollars and then 
yu can get another load.” 

I agreed, and went for trial. When 
I appeared in the court room, Beck- 
with said to me: “Hello, Teller, what 
yu doin’ here?” 

S’I: “There’s a warrant out fer me.” 

“Nothin’ on the books.” 

“Well, sir, I stole a load of coal. I’m 
here fer trial.” 

Beckwith looked at me severely, al- 
though I could see his eyes twinklin’. 
Then he said: “Teller, you’e an o’nery 
citizen. You hain’t got no _ public- 
spirit whatever!” Then he laughed 
outright. “Stole it, eh? Well, that’s 
more’n these other fellers’ll admit. 
Anybody lkelpin’ yu?” 

“No, sir!” My nephew helped me 
load it, but I didn’t see no need to tell 
about it. Don’t look so _ shocked, 
friend—we Westerners ain’t always 
truthful when it comes to the matter 
of pardners, and I reckon there’s times 
when the questioners ain’t expectin’ us 
to be truthful, neither. 

“Well, I’ll fine yu five dolalrs. Don’t 
know as I blame yu. Guess I’d rather 
steal aid-coal myself as beg it.” 

Money was scurce, so I worked out 
the fine. That same night, I went up 
to the yards and told the watchman I 
was intendin’ to get another load of 
coal. He was excited, and said to me 
in a hoarse whisper: 


“Keep away from here to-night, 























Teller. They’re watching me more’n 
they are yu!” 

“Sorry, sir, but I came for coal, and 
I’m goin’ to get a load before I leave 
to-night!” 

He thought a moment, and then he 
said: 

“Well, come back about two o’clock 
to-night and get a load from the north 
end. The road’ll be clear by that 
time.” And I did. 

That was a hard winter. One night, 
in a driving blizzard, seven of us, 
masked, flagged a train, made the 
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engineer back the train onto a sidin’ 
and unloaded the coal. Had to—we 
were freezin’. 

Stranger, that’s a queer yarn to ex- 
pect you to approve of. Yu don’t un- 
derstand times like them. But I 
reckon that if you ever live through a 
grasshopper plague lastin’ several sea- 
sons and each time eatin’ the fields 
bare, or droughts that burn everythin’ 
up before the summer’s over, same as 
I have, yu’ll realize how ’tis a chap’ll 
steal aid-coal to keep his family from 
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freezin’. 





THE SHADOW 


Across the dial a shadow movcs 
A ghostly finger, and I know 

That thus it crept in Babylon, 
In Grecian gardens long ago. 


A childish palm held in the sun— 
And lo! the shadow is no more, 

And yet it moves unseen around, 
Tracing the moments as before. 


The marble fanes and kingly thrones 
Are shadows, not the finger there, 

Counting away the hours that go 
Forever down Time’s thoroughfare. 


So silently does Justice move, 

Though Wrong’s dark clouds obscure the skies; 
So Truth is present, though afar 

From earth and right men say she flies. 


Across the years a Shadow creeps, 
Though none at times its motion sees; 
It marks the passing of the kings— 
The burdens of the centuries! 
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Myths of 


Monterey 


By Grace MacFarland 


Legends of Junipero Serra 


The seeker after legends of Padre Junipero Serra and Mission San Carlos 
Borromeo del Carmelo de Monterey, goes in vain to the half-deserted Mis- 
sion. In a very modern, flower-surrounded cottage, San Carlos’ first custo- 
dian and prince of story tellers will recount the quaint old tales by the 
hour. Many of them he has heard from the lips of neophytes who were 
taught by Padre Serra himself. Through them all, from saddest to fun- 
niest, runs his own great love for the memory of Padre Serra and the Mis- 
sion where he labored so long and faithfully. 


1—The Cross of Fire 


N INDIAN woman, a hundred 

A years old, or more, when she 

died, always maintained that 

Portola and his party were not 

the first to plant a cross on the Bay of 
Monterey. 

Long years before, in the time of 
her grandfather’s father, white men, 
dressed in strange costumes, three of 
them with bare feet like the Indians, 
came to their shores in odd vessels 
similar to that in which Padre Serra 
came. 

The Indians were frightened, for 
these men spoke a language they could 
not understand, and dealt death to the 
deer and other game from afar, with- 
out hurling spear or stone or knife. 
While the white men tarried, no Indian 
ventured along the open beach. They 
crouched among the rocks to watch 
or hid amid the pines on the hills back 
from the coast. 

One day the barefooted white men 
put up a big wooden cross on the shore. 
All the white men knelt before it, 
making strange signs and sounds, then 
they sailed away. 

It seemed to the superstitious watch- 


ers that a new God had been left on 
the pine-clad ensenada (bay.) Weeks 
passed and they dared not go near it. 
The Sakone (a Carmel valley tribe) 
chief’s son became very ill. Medicine 
men and witches of the tribe could not 
help him. 

At last they took him to the beach, 
dug a shallow pit, placed the sick man 
in it, laid food and water beside him, 
muttered a few hasty incantations, and 
left. Such was the ancient custom 
of the Coast Indians. 

That night the whole bay was light 
as midday. Trembling, they crept out 
from their tule huts, then terrified, 
stole back in again. The Wooden 
Cross was on fire, whiter and clearer 
than sunshine, yet softer than moon- 
light, it illumined the shore for miles 
around. All night long, in fear, they 
watched it. Before daylight it faded, 
seeming once more merely a Wooden 
Cross. 

When the squaws were building fires 
to cook their acorn cakes and fish for 
the morning meal, a great shout went 
up from the men of the Sakones. Along 
the dusty road walked the Chief’s son, 
whom they had left on the beach to 
die. 
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Seeing the magic power of the cross 
that could become light, he had 
crawled to it, and kneeling at its foot, 
had prayed for help to the God of the 
Wooden Cross. He was cured. 

For many moons and many seasons 
all the tribe of Sakone and the neigh- 
boring tribes brought daily gifts to the 
new God, and worshiped him in their 
own wild fashion. The sick were 
healed, there were no wars, the tribes 
multiplied and grew rich. 

One winter a storm came and 
washed the Wooden Cross far out to 
sea beyond the reach of all. Their 
prayers to bring it back availed noth- 
ing. Their God, Giver of Light, was 
gone. Never since that day has the 
tribe of Sakone nor their neighbors on 
Monterey Bay prospered, for they 
could never find the lost God of the 
Wooden Cross. 

Such was the legend they told Padre 
Serra when he came, bringing Him 
back to the heathen who had so long 
desired His return. (This legendary 
lighting of the cross is explained by 
the phosphorus which had formed on 
it, making it appear light. Phosphorus 
is still found in large quantities around 
Monterey Bay.) 


2—Padre Serra’s Cure 


For several years before Padre 
Serra began the long journey from 
San Blas, Mexico, to found the mis- 
sions in California, he had been af- 
flicted by an incurable sore on his leg. 
The long marches made it exceedingly 
painful. Finally the suffering became 
so severe as to prevent: his walking. 
Some one suggested making a litter 
and carrying him. He refused. 

“So,” says his friend, Padre Palou, 
“he prayed to God fervently for help, 
and calling Juan A. Coronel, a mule 
driver, said, ‘My son, can you find 
some remedy for my sore leg?’ 

“*What remedy can I have?’ re- 
plied Coronel. ‘I am only a mule- 
driver and can only cure the wounds 
of my beasts.’ 

***Well, son,’ said the Father, ‘im- 
agine that I am one of these beasts 
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and this is one of their wounds; apply 
the same remedy.’ 

“The mule driver said, smiling, ‘I 
will do so, Father, to please you.’ Tak- 
ing some suet, he mixed it with herbs, 
making a kind of plaster or poultice, 
which was applied according to direc- 
tions. God rewarded the humility of 
His servant and the leg got better.” 


3—An Unseen Bell Ringer 


Fifteen years the great Padre had 
toiled and suffered in his beloved Cali- 
fornia, and now, after a last visit to 
all the missions, he had come back to 
his own San Carlos del Carmelo. His 
old limbs were weary, and body al- 
most worn out, his head and daunt- 
less heart still clamored to go on to 
save more heathen souls. 

One night on his hard bed of straw 
he dreamed that in a few days he 
would be called home. 

Quietly as he might have requested 
the making of a new chair, he gave 
directions, next morning, to the bewil- 
dered neophytes (Indian converts) for 
making his coffin. ‘That others may 
not be troubled on my account when 
I am dead,” he told his lifelong friend, 
Padre Palou. 

When the coffin was completed, Fra 
Serra made his last confession to Frau 
Palou, said his last Mass and sang his 
last “Resurexit,” went alone to his 
chamber and fell asleep. With the 
first rays of light falling across the 
eastern hill, priests and neophytes 
were startled by the tolling of the mis- 
sion bells. All hurried to the church. 
No one was in the belfry, not even a 
passing bird. Still those six bells 
tolled. The sombre strains echoed 
even to Monterey, where the soldiers 
were holding a merry fandango. Hear- 
ing the bells, they stopped their danc- 
ing, gambling, wine drinking and love 
making and rode to Mission San 
Carlos. 

“The Saints themselves tolled the 
bells,” they whispered reverently, “for 
in the night our dear Padre Serra 
died.” (It is supposed that the wind, 
blowing from a certain direction, set 
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the bells in motion. Their slow ring- 
ing resembled the regular tolling of a 
funeral.) 


4—-Serra’s Grave 


Among the descendants of some 
early Montereyans there is a legend 
about the grave of Junipero Serra. 

After he had been buried, according 
to his own wish, behind the altar rail 
of Mission San Carlos, word of his 
death was sent to Mexico. Thence, in 
course of time, a report was forwarded 
to the King and the Church authorities 
in Spain. 

There were a few living relatives of 
Padre Serra in Spain. Some of them, 
though not of the highest rank at court, 
were somewhat rich and influential. It 


seemed a terrible thing for their kins- 
man to be buried in a distant land, 
where heathen savages might at any 
moment plunder his grave. 

Through much scheming and plan- 
ning, one of them came to Mexico, and 
from there took passage on the first 
boat sailing for Monterey. With a 
handful of bribed sailors he went to 
San Carlos at night, stole the body of 
Junipero Serra from its grave; put the 
Padre’s vestments on the dead body of 
a criminal they had brought with them, 
put this body in the grave, covered it 
up again and went away unnoticed. 

So runs the legend, not in San Car- 
los del Carmelo, but in the family 
cemetery in far away Mallorca, Spain, 
Padre Serra lies buried. 

(To be continued) 





IN QUIET VALES 


In quiet vales the wild flowers dwell apart, 
The faithful keepers of the unknown way, 
With flags and pennons to bedeck the day. 

Their glowing ranks assail the gladdened heart 

To capture it, a tribute to such art; 

In flawless forms voluminously gay 
They bring to earth the pageant of May 
While bloom and color into beauty start. 


Does Man or Nature most to Heav’n relate? 
As lift the blossoms in the glitt’ring dew, 

In quiet vales the thoughts of mystery wait; 

For man yet errs, the subject of his fate, 
While tiny seeds are marvelously true 
And rise in perfect type beneath the blue. 


LILLIAN H. S. BAalLey. 
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Ready for a ride on the trails. 





A Womans Tramping Trip Through 


Yosemite 


By Marion Randall Parsons, Treasurer of Sierra Club 


very height of its beauty. The de- 

ciduous trees are in new leaf, 

maples and dogwood in tenderest, 
green, oaks tipped with pastel shades 
of pink and red in prophecy of their 
autumn glory, azaleas in full bloom, 
and the meadows a rippling mass of 
exquisite grass brightened with flow- 
ers. In June, too, the rivers are at their 
highest and the falls in wildest beauty, 
while the fast melting snow still lies 
deep in the upper forests and on the 
higher mountain slopes. 

After a week or more in the valley, 
following the better-known trails, get- 
ting muscles in condition again after 


|: JUNE, Yosemite Valley is at the 





city-bound days, we were anxious to 
see what spring was like in the snowy 
upper country. Accordingly, as pack 
animals were not to be obtained for 
love or money, we prepared to make 
pack animals of ourselves, and knap- 
sack over to Mount Clark (11,509 
feet) on the southwestern boundary of 
the park, the most prominent peak of 
the Merced group. 

There were four of us in the party, 
two men and two women, and we 
planned to be out two nights with a 
comfortable margin of provisions for 
a third night, if necessary. Bacon, 
hardtack, and that blessing to moun- 
taineers, soup, made up the bulk of our 
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Campers on a flat located near the Wawona entrance to Yosemite. 


commissary, re-enforced, however, by 
raisins, chocolate, dried fruit, beans, 
spaghetti and cheese. Our personal 
outfits, of course, were reduced to 
bare essentials. A sleeping bag, weigh- 
ing about eight pounds, a sweater, a 
change of hose, toothbrush, hairbrush, 
towel, a box of matches, and a tiny 
roll of adhesive tape would about 
complete the list. Tin buckets, a small 
frying pan and a tin cup and spoon 
apiece comprised the camp equip- 
ment. 

We women who “knapsack” pride 
ourselves on being able to do our share 
—so while we do not pretend to carry 
such heavy packs as the men, we carry 
our own outfits and a part, at least, of 
the general commissary supplies. 
Short-skirted, flannel-shirted, with hob 
nailed boots to the knee and “shocking 
bad hats,” we are as easy in our own 
clothing and as regardless of wind or 
weather as the men themselves. 


It was rather hard for us to nerve 
ourselves to meet the stares and quer- 
ies of the tourists we met along the 
valley trail over which our trip must 
begin. All the way up to Little Yo- 
semite we were beset with question: 
Where were we going? Didn’t we find 
it very hard work? Wouldn’t we get 
lost? Weren’t we afraid of getting 
sunburned? We had an inclination to 
slink shamefacedly by these proper- 
looking folk. 

In Little Yosemite we made a camp 
beside the smooth-flowing Merced, and 
after lunch set out on a ramble up to- 
ward the base of Half Dome. Up 
the Cloud’s Rest trail we climbed, and 
then pushed through the forest to the 
brink of Tenaya Canyon, a gorge al- 
most as deep as Yosemite Valley itself 
—inaccessible to all but the hardiest 
mountaineers. The great chasm, more 
than 2,000 feet deep, lay at our feet. 
Half Dome towered majestically 
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Camps of U.S. soldiers patroling the valley. Yosemite is located in large 
region reserved as a National Park 


























Packers preparing for a trip on the trails. 


against the sky, and still farther we 
could see the shadowed cliffs of El 
Capitan and the Cathedral Rocks. 
My companion on this ramble 
elected to climb Cloud’s Rest before 
returning to camp, so I made my way 
back to Little Yosemite alone. Near 
the foot of the trail, in a glorious little 
mountain meadow, I surprised a beau- 
tiful buck, the largest I have ever seen 
in the Sierra. His horns were in vel- 
vet, and he stood so near me that I 
could see the quick, nervous move- 
ment of his nostrils as he watched me. 
For two or three minutes we stood 
there regarding one another. Then, 
with a nonchalant wag of his funny 
little tail, he turned and made off 
through the woods, as unhurriedly and 
indifferent as if I, too, had been a 
woodland creature. Perhaps I looked 
it. After his departure I examined 
the meadow more closely. It was a 
little gem of its kind, sloping from a 
ledge of granite that was covered with 


gnarled and crooked junipers. At the 
first glimpse I thought it an unbroken 
sheet of the tiniest blossoms of yellow 
mimulus, but, on kneeling down, 11 
species of flowers revealed themselves, 
all the daintiest and most delicate of 
their kind—yellow violets, white for- 
get-me-nots, gilias, white saxifrage, 
and the smallest pink pea I have ever 
seen. 

A knapsacker’s camp is a simple af- 
fair—a bed of pine needles, a few 
stones rolled together to make a fire- 
place, a pile of firewood gathered to- 
gether; and there is home. By five 
o’clock next morning we were astir. As 
our energetic leader busied himself 
with the breakfast fire, a doe came out 
of the woods and stood motionless for 
a long minute watching him before 
she quietly stole away. 

Where one’s possessions are so few, 
washing dishes and packing is a mat- 
ter of scant ceremony. In less than 
an hour we were ready for the trail, 

















Yosemite blanketed in Winter snows. 
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Campers on trail leading to Yosemite Valley. 


or for the march, rather, as we ex- 
pected to leave trails behind us and 
strike cross country to the base of 
Mount Clark. 

We held it to be but a tribute to our 
skill as mountaineers, however, when 
we found an old sheep trai! following 
the very route we had planned to take. 
For many miles we followed it through 
the rolling forest east of Mount Starr 
King, through Starr King Meadow, and 
out near the crest of a granite ridge 
near Clark Fork. Here we left it be- 
hind and struck across the open coun- 
try, over ridge after ridge, across 
stream after stream, until we came to 
the northerly fork of Gray Creek, 
where we made a camp. We had 
reached the altitude of about 8,500 
feet, and snowdrifts lay deep all about 
us. But firewood was abundant, and 
our little nook among the tall firs 
promised every comfort that a knap- 
sacker need expect. 

In default of extra bedding we took 
hot rocks to bed with us. 

The night passed comfortably, and 
we were up at dawn ready for the as- 
sault on Mount Clark, confident also of 
success. As we climbed the snow lay 


even deeper about us. The forest of 
fir and mountain pine gave way to the 
hardier white-bark pine, the tree of 
timber-line. Up to the top of the ridge 
it crept, at the top a mere shrub, bent 
and twisted beneath the winter’s 
weight of snow. 

As we climbed, our horizon to the 
south and west widened. We were 
looking across the valley of the IIli- 
louette toward the snowy divide sepa- 
rating us from the South Fork of the 
Merced, where lies Wawona and the 
splendid Mariposa grove of sequoias. 
Yosemite Valley was but a blue rift 
in the forest, with only its great 
domes, Half Dome, Sentinel Dome and 
Starr King, rising into any prominence. 

Far different was our view to east- 
ward from the crest. Our ridge ended 
on the east in an abrupt precipice. 
Through a broken “chimney” or win- 
dowlike aperture in the rocks, we 
looked down 500 feet into a great 
snow field filling all the eastern basin, 
and beyond this lay the cleft of the 
Merced Canyon, and, still beyond, the 
magnificent snowy peaks of the sum- 
mit crest, Lyell, McClure, Ritter, Dana, 


a host of others, all above 13,000 feet, 
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all shining and gleaming in the bril- 
liant sunshine with a radiance that 
hardly seemed to belong to this world. 

Well for us that this glorious vision 
was compensation for all the many 
miles we had climbed, for we got no 
farther that day—and Clark still re- 
mains unconquered. For we had an- 
ticipated the season for mountain 
climbing by a fortnight or more, and 
the slope that should have offered an 
easy rock climb to the summit was 
now a precipitous wall of treacherous 
snow. We had no rope, no ice axe, 
not even a knife with which we might 
have cut steps, and the icy edge where 
rock and snow met proved an invinci- 
ble barrier to the summit. 

Up and down the ridge we prowled, 
over every ledge, into every chimney, 
only to admit ourselves defeated in the 
end. 

For an hour or more we remained 
upon the ridge, feasting our eyes on 
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the marvelous panorama—a hundred 
miles of snowy range, a magnificent al- 
pine region, the greater part of which 
is now almost inaccessible, soon to be 
opened to travel by the construction 
of the John Muir trail. 

After luncheon in camp a 15-mile 
walk back still lay ahead of us. Our 
defeat lay lightly upon us, for many 
mountain summits have been ours in 
the past, and we had had, after all, the 
inspiration and the uplift of the glo- 
rious upper regions of snow even if the 
exhilaration of the summit had been 
lacking. 

Far down among the great below 
of yellow pines, under the spreading 
arms of sugar pines and out upon open 
crests covered with manzanita and 
chinquapin, we hastened past Nevada 
and Vernal and down through the 
Happy Isles, where thrushes sang their 
evening songs, and into our Yosemite 
Valley camp. 





THE CLIFF 


DWELLERS 


Mute remnant of a long-departed race, 
Perpetual sleeper from the entombed cliff, 
That liest yucca-wrapped, immobile, stiff, 
With shriveled limbs and meagre, shrunken face! 
Robbed art thou now of thine athletic grace, 
That laughed at dizzy heights, and urged thy skiff 
O’er many a watery precipice, as if 
Fear in thy naked bosom had no place. 
Little didst thou dream long centuries ago, 
The white man’s eyes should sometime gaze on thee, 
Striving with curious interest to know 
The secret of thy birth, eternally 
Locked up within thy narrow, earth-worn shell, 
Leaving thy tale for these poor tools to tell. 





St. GeorGcE BEst. 














On the road to Kaumana 


The Caves of Kaumana 


By Alfred 


OTHING, in the way of travel, 
N is more full of interest than a 

visit to the Hawaiian Islands: 

to see Honolulu, Hilo, Kilauea, 
the great sugar plantations, the rice 
and banana fields, the colors of the 
waters, the rainbow-colored fishes, the 
sunsets and dawns, the flora and 
fauna, to ascend Haleakala, the high- 
est extinct volcano in the world; the 
seven days’ voyage from San Fran- 
cisco, through the Golden Gate on to 
Honolulu, every hour is full to over- 
flowing of interest and delight. 

I had lectured for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Honolulu, 
then again at Hilo for Dr. Cruzan, the 
pastor of the Congregational Church 


Kummer 


there, who proposed that we make a 
visit to the caves of Kaumana, and as 
these caves are little known and have 
been rarely explored, I hope to be able 
to interest the many readers of this 
magazine by my narrative. 

The caves of Kaumana are located 
some five or six miles from Hilo, and 
the drive to them, like the much longer 
drive to the crater of Kilauea, thirty 
miles from Hilo, is perfectly unique, 
and cannot be duplicated on this con- 
tinent: the surface configurations, 
made by the rivers of fiery lava as 
they flowed from the active volcanoes 
and gradually cooled into many fan- 
tastic sculptured forms; the high trel- 
lisses to carry conducts or flumes for 
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the great plantations; the strange flora, 
especially the ferns of every variety, 
and always so pleasing in the delicacy 
of their structure; the vast cane fields; 
the cocoanut trees, strange trees with 
aerial roots; and, at night, the South- 
ern Cross, there are only a few of the 
unusual things one sees on this drive. 

The caves were formed by the 
contortions of the lava in the volcanic 
eruptions of this island. Hilo is on 
Hawaii, the largest of the islands, 
while Honolulu is on Oahu, one of the 
smaller islands;.there have been many 
volcanic eruptions, and some great 
ones in quite recent times. Mauna 
Kea is the highest peak in the Pacific 
Ocean, 13,760 feet high. Mauna Loa 
has been very active, and has had 
many notable eruptions in 1843, 1868, 
1877, and in more recent times; this 
mountain peak is 13,393 feet high, and 
is southwest of Mauna Kea. 

We reached the caves in time to 
explore one in the forenoon and left 
the larger one for the work of the af- 
ternoon. The first one is only about 
one-fourth of a mile in length, but is 
typical of all. We are led by a guide 
who has been in this cave often, but 
had never been in the one we explored 
in the afternoon, and for that reason 
we entered it with some anxiety. Each 
person in our little party carried a 
candle; we also had one lantern, an 
abundance of matches, and a ball of 
twine. 

In our forenoon work we found our- 
selves in some very tight places, where 
we were compelled to get down on our 
knees, or prone upon our stomachs, 
wriggling along like fish-worms, mak- 
ing very slow progress, and wonder- 
ing how we would ever, if ever, get 
back again. 

But the main purpose of this article 
is to relate an experience of the after- 
noon in our secord venture, an ex- 
perience which might have terminated 
fatally for us all. 

When we had finished the explora- 
tion of the first cave, and came out 
again into the open air and the sweet 
sunshine, the two ladies of our party 
soon had an appetizing lunch spread 
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upon the lava for us. Here, however, 
the lava is completely covered with 
ferns of every variety, large and small, 
and with mosses, vines and flowers 
forming a beautiful tapestry or cov- 
ering for an enticing lunch to which 
we brought a royal appetite. 

After this refreshing picnic lunch- 
eon, we were soon off for the second 
cave, the cave of Kaumana. A rope 
ladder is necessary to let us down to 
its mouth; there is a large rectangu- 


‘lar space in front of the opening to 


the cave; this space is closed in by 
walls ten or twelve feet in height and 
overgrown completely with ferns, en- 
tangling vines and many flowers; from 
this open space there are two open- 
ings, and we select for our entrance 
the one in which the guide has never 
been; the guide and his wife, who is 
of our party, too, live in the near vicin- 
ity, and their presence and help inspire 
us with confidence and courage to pro- 
ceed. We enter the black mouth of 
the cave, and go on until the light of 
its opening, as we look back, is sud- 
denly cut off by a sharp turn; here we 
stop and carefully fasten the end of 
our ball of twine, light our candles and 
lanterns, unrolling the twine as we 
proceed with our exploration. We soon 
find that which astonishes us beyond 
measure: great halls and chambers, 
narrow alleys and byways, grottoes 
and fissures; one very large space we 
call ‘“‘the throne room,” for there are 
thrones and polished seats and chairs; 
stalactites abound, and they are of 
varied lengths, slate blue in color as 
a rule, though some are dull red and 
of other sombre colors; water trickles 
through the roof everywhere, some- 
times extinguishing your candle; then 
were we glad for the abundant supply 
of matches in our pouches. Though 
these stalactites and stalagmites are 
quite heavy and difficult to break off, 
we managed to secure some of the 
more delicate and shapely ones, and 
bring them home as souvenirs of this 
most strange subterranean place. 

The contortions of the lava, the 
various forms and rooms and halls, 
large and small, the sombre colors, the 
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weird effects, are interesting but in- 
describable; in some the surface is 
smooth, as if it had been polished by 
art; in other places it is very rough 
and corrugated; in a number of places 
you must take your choice of direction, 
not knowing which will prove the bet- 


ter, or whether any will be safe, but 
your passage will branch off into two 
or more directions; in other places, 
again, you will be thrown back upon 
yourself by some dead wall in front; 
then you are compelled to wind up 
your cord and strike out some other 























way; in more than one place we had 
to wriggle prone as in the forenoon, 
and then would come the terrorizing 
thought that possibly some jagged 
rocks, like a trap in which fishes are 
caught, might make it impossible for 
us to wriggle back. If that should be 
the case, and well it might be, then 
what? A serious reflection, but, like 
most such reflections, too late to be 
of any value. There is only one thing 
for us to do, and that is to wriggle on, 
often on our knees, then erect for a 
few steps, then down again on our 
knees or bellies, then soon again with 
room enough for a great company; in 
such places we gladly halt and shout 
and sing, waking the echoes and rever- 
berations many fold, and, while we 
pause, we can but admire what heat 
and motion and gravity have left here 
in enduring and marvelous sculpture. 
When we had exhausted our ball of 
twine, the desire to go on was so strong 
with every member of our party that 
we agreed to proceed, the difficulties 
already overcome giving us the neces- 
sary courage. We therefore fasten a 
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burning candle firmly to some lava 
rocks at the end of our string; then, 
turning our backs on the glimmering 
light so placed that no drops of water 
could extinguish it, nor any chance 
current of air blow it out, we marched 
and crept on and still on, overcoming 
many of the difficulties already ex- 
plained, but discovering new and 
strange beauties in every foot of that 
subterranean passage. But, at last, 
one of our party, not a woman, de- 
clared that he would go no farther; 
that it was positively dangerous to do 
so, and unjustifiable temerity, for we 
had now no string to lead us back to 
our lone candle; in fact, he was fright- 
ened. But just as we were about to 
take his advice and turn back, Mr. C. 
exclaimed: “I see a light! We can 
get out here!” That was a most start- 
ling exclamation. What-could it mean 
—is there another mouth to this cave? 
No one has ever heard of such a 
thing. Or, possibly, there may be 
another party in the cave whose light 
we see. But that, too, is an incredible 
hypothesis, for this is a very solitary 
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and unfrequented place, and we be- 
lieve ourselves to be pioneers in this 
exploration. But we quickly follow 
Mr. C., when lo, his great light proves 
to be nothing more or less than our 
own little candle faithfully illuminat- 
ing the lava around and the end of 
our string. But now we are more per- 
plexed than before. In all our march 
in this labyrinth we had our backs to 
the light, and here it is before us. 
How can this be? There is only one 
possible solution to this Chinese puz- 
zle or problem: We have traveled in 
a circle, or loop. 

Then came the sobering thought: 
what if, from any cause, our candle 
had gone out? Then we should never 
have found the end of our string, and 
might have traveled around in that 
circle or loop until our strength was 
gone, and life itself have gone out like 
our light. 


I have picked up a good many 
strings in life, and of many kinds, but 
never before and never since have I 
picked up any string of any kind with 
such unalloyed gratitude and pleasure 
as in that lonely, dark and deceitful 
cave of Kaumana. Theseus, when 
Ariadne gave him the clue by means 
of which he found his way out of the 
Labyrinth, was not more happy than 
we as once more we held the end of 
our twine. 

However difficult and torturous the 
path before us might be, what care 
we: it will lead us back again into 
the blessed light; with that string in 
our hand we hold the Ariadne clue, 
and every step will infallibly lead us 
to the rectangular space where our 
rope-ladder is secured against the vine 
covered, flower gemmed, sun kissed 
wall, now to us as attractive as Para- 
dise. 





GOLDENROD 


Like brave, bold knights in armor clad, 
And helmets fused with gold— 

Your glittering spear-points amber-tipped 
Light mountain, wood and wold. 

You line your armies near the shore, 
Though rugged cliffs loom gray, 





And wave your shimmering banners high, 
Where tawny sumachs sway. 

The pine trees hurl their javelin points, 
And cupless acorns fall, 

But through the forest glades you march, 
Undaunted by them all. 

Then, when you pitch your yellow tents 
By maple camp fires, red— 

You taper all the kneeling flowers, 

That pray about your bed. 


Acnes LocKHarT HuGHEs. 
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Vasco, the Bandit of the Pinnacles 


By W. W. Canfield 


as he is by the world; a differ- 

ent life should he have lived, 

and would have, saving his im- 
petuous temperament. With a life sen- 
tence in place of hanging, the intrepid 
little bandit might have equaled the 
once famous outlaw—now respected— 
Bob Dalton. In their unsavory profes- 
sion the latter had no equal probably 
with the rifle, as was demonstrated in 
his last and famous bank raid, yet 
Vasquez would have cut a “broad 
swath” on the Orpheum Circuit in “17 
minutes in Arizona” with his revolver 
and riata. Rightly said California’s 
‘last and greatest cattle King, Henry 
Miller, of San Francisco, when the 
judge at San Jose sentenced the little 
Mexican to death: “That’s too strong! 
Too much good in that man. I will 
give $20,000 if you give him life im- 
prisonment instead of the rope.” Alas 
for Vasquez and the stern, cold de- 
cisions of early days; yet, then, it was 
better so. 

At the age of nineteen Vasquez 
lived a quiet and respected social life 
in Monterey, and there at a ball com- 
mitted his first deed of lawlessness 
which fully warranted his subsequent 
fate. Yet there’s good in the worst of 
men if we look for it. 

The old capital, Monterey, was for 
Tiburcio Vasquez, on that memorable 
night, the starting point in his wild, 
lawless and romantic career, which 
forced him for his life’s sake to be 
the pioneer of the coast mountain trails 
and finally as leader of his desperate 
band to repulse the posses from his 
Palasiades or “Pinnacle” stronghold. 
Brightly shone the lights in Monterey. 
The ball room was filled with dashing 
vaqueros and black-eyed senoritas. 


Posh: VASQUEZ! Forgotten 


Many were the spectators, Senora So- 
and-So with watchful eye, and cabal- 
leros from town and outlying ranchos. 
It goes without saying that the sheriff 
was among the merry-makers to pre- 
serve order and to have a swing with 
the dark-eyed beauties. 

After the midnight fiesta of tamales, 
enchiladas, wine and stronger side 
drinks, Vasquez, all too conspicuous, 
became a mark for the sheriff, who 
warned him to be less noisy or leave 
the ball room. The little fellow re- 
sented the warning as an insult, where- 
upon the officer tried to force him to 
the door. “You are not man enough 
to put me out!” said the Mexican. The 
sheriff drew his gun, but Vasquez was 
too quick; a flash, a report, a dead 
man, and Vasquez, mounting, escaped 
to the bosom of nature, there to re- 
flect and to collect a few of like na- 
tures to his own, and he became from 
that time the leader of one of Califor- 
nia’s strongest and most daring bandit 
gangs, making friends with the promi- 
nent cattle men of the outlying ranges, 
they can tell you why, on their part, 
and you, reader, would have known the 
wisdom of the friendship, had you 
been in their boots. 

Tiburcio was no novice. He was at 
home in the saddle and knew the 
mountain trails from Sierra Madre to 
San Francisco, and across to the fast- 
nesses of the snow-capped Sierras, as 
we know the streets that bound our 
block. Brought up in comfort and lux- 
ury, Vasquez determined to continue in 
his wonted life of plenty. 

Dropping down the trail early one 
afternoon from Loma Prieta, Vasquez 
alone drew rein at a wayside tavern 
south of Santa Cruz, only for a drink 
and to stock up with material for the 
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native cigarritos. Restlessly champ- 
ing the bit, his horse pricked up his 
ears, and the eagle eye of his rider 
was ready as a horseman turned the 
corner and drew near. Peace settled 
over the features of the bandit—sim- 
ply an old acquaintance, and the usual 
greeting followed: “Que hay Tomas?” 
“Coma esta amigo?” (What’s the 
news, and how are you?) Throwing 
his spurs by the veranda steps the old 
man remarked: “Alas! Cuando yo era 
joven y tenia dinero me decian ‘Como 
esta Don Tomas,’ pero ahora que soy 
pobre y ya no tengo me dicen no mas 
Tomas.” (Alas, when I was young 
and had plenty of money I was Don 
Tomas. They accosted: me: “How do 
you do, Don Thomas.” Now I am poor, 
my money all gone, I am only Tom.) 
The speech caused a laugh, and Vas- 
quez, after putting up for the drinks, 
gave a low whistle and his horse was 
ready at the steps leading to the bar- 
room. Something must be doing— 
“Adios amigos!” 

One subordinate temporarily sta- 
tioned on “Moro Cojo” Rancho near 
Castroville was to be in Salinas at 
three in the afternoon by appointment, 
and now the valley road offered no 
shelter. Carelessly trusting to luck, 
the little Mexican rode to the suburbs 
of Salinas, meeting his confederate at 
the gate of Senora—who handed the 
pair a disguise of black whiskers. The 
men exchanged a few words in under- 
tones, commended the lady to God and 
turned into the main street, where their 
horses were stabled. 

“?Bueno y ahora que?” - (Well, now 
what?) Strolling into a prominent bar 
room, Vasquez sighted a familiar face 
from San Juan Bautista, a well-to-do 
merchant, Thomas McMahon, who at 
the moment was treating the house. 
Indiscreetly the San Juanite revealed 
too many “yellow boys,” seven of 
which he slipped down his boot leg 
before leaving town at five o'clock. 
Two other men left soon after, without 
creating any disturbance. A strange 
armed rider or two coming in or leav- 
ing town in those days caused no more 
comment than a jitney on Market 


street would to-day. Our belated trav- 
eler, on reaching the foot of the old 
San Juan, then called Monterey Grade, 
noticed two horsemen leisurely ap- 
proaching. It was dusk of evening— 
no one else in sight. Soon the jingling 
of spurs mingled with the song of 
crickets and chorus of the frogs on the 
stream below—the merchant became 
conscious of a nearer approach. Sud- 
denly a noose settled under his chin 
and a musical voice broke the stillness. 
“Good evening, Tom. I’m sorry to 
trouble you, but we would like to have 
what money you have.” Vasquez, 
seated on his horse, was spokesman, 
and while the merchant’s pockets were 
emptied by the other Mexican he had 
the usual drop. Lucky for Tom, his 
boots were not inspected. However, 
his ring and watch were demanded, as 
Vasquez said: “We like to know the 
time in the mountains, and let us have 
that overcoat, please. You can get 
another when you get in town. It’s 
cold in the hills at night. Thank you 
very much, Tom. Good-evening to 
you!” 

When ex-Sheriff John L. Matthews, 
of Monterey County, was a small boy 
he was sent on an errand up the San 
Benito River entrusted with forty dol- 
lars with which to pay for a cow pur- 
chased. Nearing noon, two horsemen 
overtook the lad, and as conversation 
warmed up, little John recognized in 
one of them the notorious Vasquez, so- 
liloquizing the while as to the fate of 
his two twenties. About noon-time, 
the Mexicans turned aside to the shade 
of some friendly live oaks, produced 
some bread and wine with a can of 
sardines, inviting the coming detective 
to partake of the repast, little dreaming 
that the lonely boy had what they 
were looking for, and doubtless in need 
of at the time. Shortly after lunch the 
three arrived at the “parting of the 
ways,” and Johnny paid his bill with 
a grateful heart. 

Leaders of the several bandit gangs 
in those days in the coast mountains 
of California used to scatter confed- 
erates at times to play good as va- 
queros on the cattle ranchos, and some 
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Tiburcio Vasquez, early California bandit. 


of them even went home (if they had 
one) into the towns. In this way they 
were enabled to gather information of 
value to their chiefs and keep them 
posted, also if searching parties were 
out—necessitating their retirement to 
the fastnesses of the mountains, to 
procure and deliver fresh meat and 
provisions to the camp. 

Needless to name those cattle men 
in large outlying ranges, some of whom 
the writer has had the pleasure of 
knowing, whose ranch headquarters 
were often the scenes of hospitality to 
the bandits. At such times fresh horses 
were supplied to the members of re- 
treating bands; in fact, before my day, 
the notorious Jack Powers with his 
men stayed over night in my father’s 





living room in San Juan Valley, dined, 
slept before the log fire, declining bed- 
rooms, and left like gentlemen early 
in the morning, offering to pay for the 
hospitality shown them. Later, when 
I adorned the cradle, Chavez and his 
men put up at our house for the night. 
At day break, as my father watched 
them wending their way through the 
glen on their way to a cut-off on the 
old hill road to Santa Cruz, he caught 
sight of the approaching posse on their 
trail. Chavez could also, and did at 
least at times, play the part of a 
gentleman; and thus it was that by 
such kindness, or a greater one, per- 
haps, the Cattle King’s life was saved 
by Vasquez, who was ready to pay the 
debt of gratitude even with his life. 
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One Ruiz—with a force of subordi- 
nates—having got word through one 
of these that Mr. Miller was to leave 
Blookfield Farm (his private property 
on the Las Animas Grant south of Gil- 
roy in the Santa Clara Valley) on a 
certain date, to go by way of Pacheco 
Pass to the San Joaquin Canal Farm 
at the foot of the Sierras, to make first 
payment on said property of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, determined to 
hold up the cattle king on the summit, 
knowing about the time that old fur- 
coated “Buggy Zohn” (Miller’s famous 
driver) would draw rein at that point. 
Vasquez had also been informed, and 
determined to intercept Ruiz to save 
his benefactor of former days. What 
thoughts must have been in “Buggy 
John’s” mind that cool morning as they 
ascended into the fog of the Pass. Be- 
fore that day he had had to draw rein 
to accommodate a lawless claim by two 
horsemen in the open plain nearing 
Firebaugh’s Ferry. The fierce, cutting 
east wind as they approached the sum- 
mit, again and again forced back the 
driving fog till a swirling shroud en- 
veloped the mountain. What was in 
Mr. Miller’s mind at this time? We 
who know him can imagine. Being a 
man of nerve, meeting danger as it 
came, he was reconciled to it; yet at 
this moment, contrary to the thoughts 
of his driver, he no doubt was thinking 
of his business, the volume of which 
would have addled the brains of a 
hundred common men. Mr. Miller is 
a man of few words but many thoughts. 
With all the attention personally paid 
by him to the voluminous affairs of 
the thousand and one ranches scattered 
over four States, his observation and 
attention to details has been marvelous. 

Vasquez the while was hastening to 
the scene with four confederates. On 
reaching the summit he saw a solitary 
rig by the roadside. Was he too late! 
The sound of rolling stones caught his 
sharp ears, and advancing to the edge 
of the canyon he saw and recognized 
Mr. Miller with his hands bound be- 
hind his back being led by Ruiz and 
his men. They had gotten but two 
hundred dollars, and the leader was 
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infuriated to the extent of taking his 
life. 

“?Que va Ud. a hacer con este 
hombre?” (What are you going to do 
with this man?) 

“?Que diablos le importa. Noso- 
tros solamente vamos por la canada.” 
(What the devil is it to you? We are 
only going down into the canyon.) 

Riding down on their trail and up in 
front of Ruiz, Vasquez gave order for 
the Cattle King’s release, then address- 
ing the prisoner: “Mr. Miller, you can 
go and get on your buggy. I will send 
two men to see you safe as far as Fire- 
baugh’s Ferry.” With his right hand 
convenient to his hip, addressing his 
adversary, the chief said: “Ruiz, you 
and I are outlaws together. I am no 
better than you, perhaps, and you are 
no better than me. I am not afraid 
to die. If you have anything against 
Mr. Miller settle it with me now.” Ruiz 
was backed down with eight men 
against Vasquez with but two left. 
Wouldn’t you, friend, in like circum- 
stances, have offered twenty thousand 
to save such a man from the gallows? 

One of Mr. Miller’s most trusted va- 
queros operating at Las Animas most 
of the time during my boyhood days 
was a reformed hold-up, and the Cat- 
tle King turned him to the good. 

As I said, “Buggy John” had to stop 
on the open plain in San Joaquin Val- 
ley when two Mexicans covered them. 
Said Mr. Miller: “You want money? I 
give you what I have, one thousand 
dollars.” The two hold-ups were some 
distance out on the plain when “Buggy 
John” was told to turn round and over- 
take them. Approaching, Miller sig- 
naled the horsemen to stop. “I want to 
borrow ten dollars. I'll pay you back. 
I need it when I get to the ferry.” One 
of the Mexicans handed over the eagle. 
Some two years later, Miller, in com- 
pany with Judge Tully on Main street 
in Gilroy, recognized the lender of the 
gold piece. Turning aside for the mo- 
ment, he beckoned to the vaquero. 
“Here, I owe you ten dollars.” “I don’t 
know you,” was the rejoinder. “Yes 
you do; you remember I borrowed this 
amount of you to cross the ferry in the 
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A group of bandit hunters. 


Valley. Take it—don’t be afraid.” A 
month later the two met at Soap Lake. 
“How are you getting along?” said the 
Cattle King. ‘Well, Mr. Miller, I am 
broke and I want to go to work.” “Go 
to the ranch, tell the foreman I sent 
you, and he will give you work.” And 
work he did, handling cattle over the 
ranches and driving bands on the road 
till the call came to cross the Great 
Divide, sometime in the ’80’s. His ir- 
resistible impulse to hold up overcame 
him one day. To avoid a bad piece of 
the county road near Sargent, tempo- 
rary travel was made along the edge of 
Las Animas Grant. Orders were given 
to keep out the travel, and “Jesus,” 
the vaquero, galloped up as Mark Re- 
gan, with the U. S. mail aboard his 
coach, took the field track. Nothing 
much was said, except by Mr. Regan, 
as the noose of the riata settled down 
on one of his leaders. Answering the 
complaint incident to the stopping of 





the mail stage, Mr. Miller said: “I will 
spend ten thousand dollars to defend 
that man!” 

Motoring comfortably on the four 
per cent scenic boulevard over the so- 
called San Juan Hill, the tourist of to- 
day little dreams of the perilous cross- 
ing over the mountain in early days. 
The first road crossed the summit west 
of the present road. In 1870 the sec- 
ond road was built, and Vasquez pa- 
trolled it, to the sorrow of more than 
one San Juanite. However, one good 
man outwitted him on the summit and 
beat him into Salinas. George Moore, 
Sr., it was, manager of the beautiful 
six league San Justo Ranch, near the 
Mission of San Juan Bautista. It was 
on the occasion of Mr. Moore’s under- 
taking to purchase some sheep, by or- 
der of Flint, Bixby & Co., at Salinas. 
At a turn of the grade, Moore dodged 
the hissing riata, none too soon. Vas- 
quez wouldn’t shoot, trusting to a sec- 
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ond throw; but the San Justo horse 
won the “free for all” to the plains be- 
low, and on to town. 

The noted Tres Pinos raid by the 
Vasquez band aroused the whole coun- 
try. Three men were killed and some 
wounded, though it was said Tiburcio 
Vasquez shot only to subdue by 
wounding. 

Vasquez’s capture took place not a 
great way from Los Angeles, and the 
woman in the case cast the net. By 
her the sheriff was given the clue. The 
bandits remaining were known to be 
at a wayside tavern on a mountain 
road. The sheriff overhauled an old 
Mexican in the mountains who was 
driving home with a load of branch 
wood. Secreting himself back of the 
wagon seat under the wood the officer 


ordered the old man to drive to the tav- 
ern and stop at the water trough in 
front of the bar room. As the horses 
pulled up to the watering place, the 
sheriff threw up his gun, covering the 
unsuspecting chief, and a running fight 
ensued. Vasquez, being wounded by 
the first shot, failed to reach his horse 
and went behind the bars for the rest 
of his natural life. 

It has been said that Vasquez was a 
man of no great nerve; I challenge that 
statement. He proved in his last mo- 
ments that such assertions were un- 
founded, for when the sheriff on duty 
clumsily adjusted the noose, Vasquez 
told him that the knot was poorly made 
—and he readjusted, with his own 
hands, the noose upon the rope that 
swung him into eternity. 





THE PROSPECTOR 


A slowly-moving speck against the dull, 
.Forsaken, lonesome hills of desert gray— 


A dream! A strike! 


A surge of youthful hope! 


The man and burro thread a pathless way. 


The miner daily moves from camp to claim, 
And daily picks and pans and scans the dust, 

As shuttles move when threadless, weaving not— 
Thus fades his gainless life and fails his crust. 


The purple shadows creep upon the hills, 
And noiseless night enshrouds his cabin home— 
There passed within the desert’s speechless depths 
A wasted life, that came, and went, alone. 


L. W. BARTLETT 
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and 
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at the 
Panama-Facific 
International 
Exposition 


By Marian Taylor 











H, HOW your wonderful city 
O resembles Greece!” exclaimed 

a distinguished Eastern visitor 

recenty, as we motored through 
the Presidio to the Exposition. “There 
is the same sapphire sky, the same 
beautiful marine view. Yes, and even 
some delightful flat-roofed houses by 
the waterside to complete the picture 
of Athens.” 

This being so, then San Francisco 
provided just the right setting for the 
recent presentation of “The Trojan 
Women”—Enuripides’ great tragedy, so 
poignant in its appeal to the emotions, 
and its twentieth century application— 
and for the unique and uplifting cere- 
mony of crowning Ina Donna Cool- 
brith Poet-Laureate of California. 

The latter, though the revival of an 
ancient Greek custom, marked an 
epoch, it being the first time such an 
honor had been conferred upon a wo- 
man. The splendid idea originated 





with a San Francisco poet, Richard E. 
White, who communicated it to his fel- 
low members of the California Litera- 
ture Association, where it met with 
instant favor, and whence it spread to 
all classes, culminating in the inspiring 
investiture of June 30, 1915. 

In keeping with the dignity of the 
occasion, Senator James D. Phelan, 
Mr. Arthur Arlett and President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler represented in their 
order, the United States, the State of 
California, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Senator Phelan, in his eloquent ad- 
dress, referred to Ina Coolbrith as one 
whom Bret Harte, her associate of 
early days, had called “the sweetest 
note in California literature.” He said 
of her work: “She has not flooded the 
press with her compositions. She has 
written little, but that little is great. It 
is of the purest quality, finished and 
perfect, as well as full of feeling and 
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Charles F. Lummis. (From an unfin- ° 


ished bust by Julia Bracker Wendt). 


thought. She has never given her 
fine talents to an unworthy cause, nor 
written a word that she need ever 
’ wish to recall.” 

In emphasis of the poet’s high call- 
ing, Edwin Markham next gave a most 
eloquent address on “The Saving 
Power of Poetry.” He said in brief: 
“The poet points away from the sel- 
fish, ephemeral concerns to the higher 
issues of life and death. He thunders 
his averments that to be something is 
more than to get something; that to 
make a life is more than to make a 
living; that we must put back into the 
world more than we take out of it; that 
we are all the conscripts of an unseen 
Kingdom, the Comrade Kingdom that 
is to come.” 

It was a magnificent protest against 
materialism, and will long be remem- 
bered as a noble and fitting prelude to 
the crowning of one who has ever 
kept her gift spotless and undefiled. 

Eyes were wet throughout the large 
audience as the chairman, Dr. Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, stepped toward Miss 
Coolbrith with the laurel wreath, say- 


ing: “Upon thee, Ina Coolbrith, by 
common consent of all the guild of 
those that write—upon thee, sole living 
representative of the golden age of 
California letters, coadjutor and col- 
league of the great spirit of that age, 
thyself well worthy by natural and in- 
herent rights to hold place in their for- 
ward rank, upon thee I lay this poet’s. 
crown and name thee our California 
Poet-Laureate.” 

Clad in a handsome dress of black 
satin, touched with the rich gold of the 
copa de oro and fashioned by loving 
hands, the stately lady stood for a mo- 
ment before the hushed and reverent 
people—who had, with one accord, 
risen to their feet—and, in a voice 
broken with emotion, made reply: 
“Anything I have done has been a 
labor of love.” 

The Governor’s representative came 
next, with felicitations most happily 
expressed, and then the writer had the 
honor of speaking on behalf of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion—of which she is a charter mem- 
ber—and of presenting a_ basket of 
roses from her associates. Charles A. 
Murdock followed, with an able paper 
on Bret Harte; Charles Phillips read 
Miss Coolbrith’s Bret Harte poem, of 
which Edwin Markham says: “Nothing 
more finished has ever come out of our 
golden land,” and Yoeth Eldredge, the 
California historian, made a speech 
that delighted everybody. 

One of the lovely incidents of the 
afternoon occurred when Miss Cool- 
brith, extending her hand toward the 
floral offerings heaped beside her, said, 
“There is one woman here with whom 
I would share these flowers,” and Mrs. 
Josephine Clifford McCracken, of 
Santa Cruz, was led forward to the 
platform—that veteran writer who was 
associated with her in the early days 
of the Overland Monthly, and who 
writes for the magazine still. It was a 
dramatic moment and one supremely 
touching. Resting against the wall 
was the picture of Bret Harte, and in 
her modesty and loyalty, the Poet-Lau- 
reate was not content without sharing 
her honors, as it were, with both “the 
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quick and the dead.” 

It recalled another scene, one equal- 
ly striking and worthy of record, set 
in the month of May, 1914, at the Ebell 
Club, Oakland. Mrs. C. W. Kinsey, 
who is chairman of the California 
History and Landmarks’ Section, had 
invited Miss Coolbrith to give an 
address. True, as ever, to the memory 
of her old friends and associates, she 
chose the subject of Charles Warren 
Stoddard, delighting the audience with 
her personal reminiscences. It was 
her first visit to Oakland in years, and 
she received an ovation, the Chatau- 
qua salute mingling with the hand- 
clapping. But the climax was reached 
when. Mrs. Kinsey stepped forward, 
her face aglow with tenderness, and 
presented a bouquet of lilies of the 
valley to Miss Coolbrith, quoting, as 
she did so, the poet’s own lines in 
“Blossom Time:” 


“‘And the love my heart would speak 
I will fold in the lily’s rim.” 


A wave of emotion passed over the 
audience, causing tears to spring to 
many eyes. The Oakland Coolbrith 
day will be remembered, and that in- 
cident, linking 1914 with 1915, places 
on the walls of memory a picture that 
will never fade. 

As the Overland Monthly is calling 
attention to the life and works of Bret 
Harte, its founder, this Exposition 
year, special interest attaches to the 
valuable paper of his old friend, Chas. 
A. Murdock, who knew him when he 
was a struggling young man, and who 
kept in touch with him until Harte left 
California in 1871. He briefly sketched 
his life and career up to the time he 
went to Humboldt County, where he 
became a printer and associate editor 
of the “Northern Californian.” His 
personal reminiscences were interest- 
ing, picturing a young man of refine- 
ment and good breeding, well educated, 
kindly, humorous, reserved, willing to 
do, but somewhat helpless. 

“There seemed no place for him, 
since he was untrained for doing any- 
thing that needed doing in that com- 
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munity,” said Mr. Murdock. ‘“Learn- 
ing to set type in a printing office was 
the solution of the problem. When he 
returned to San Francisco he found 
employment on the ‘Golden Era’ as a 
compositor, but was soon transferred to 
the editorial department, where he was 
paid a dollar a column for his prose 
and poetry. He soon attracted notice 
and won the friendship of Starr King 
and Jessie Benton Fremont. Robert 
E. Swain made him his private secre- 
tary. From the ‘Golden Era’ he went 
to the ‘Californian,’ and in 1868 to the 
‘Overland Monthly.’ 

“*The Luck of Roaring Camp’ gave 
him his first great popularity, which 
was well sustained by his other stories 
and sketches, and by his humorous and 
patriotic poems. In 1870 his ‘Heathen 
Chinee’ gave him world-wide recogni- 
tion, and he left California hoping to 
realize on his reputation. For eight 
years he wrote and lectured with vary- 
ing success. He then went abroad as 
consular agent, spending seven years 
in Germany and Scotland, afterwards 
living seventeen years in England, pa- 
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Exterior of her home, Russian Hill 


thetically alone, writing to the last, but 
with lessened power. 

“The Riverside edition of his works 
comprises nineteen volumes. He 
painted pictures of life in matchless 
beauty, and that is his great service. 
California failing to honor him suffers 
loss. He should be cherished as her 
early interpreter, if not her spirit’s dis- 
coverer. He is the representative fig- 
ure of California, and deserves to be 
held in grateful memory.” 

The idea of the Congress of Authors 
and Journalists originated with Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, past president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Women’s Press Association 
and member of the Women’s Board of 
the Exposition. Its committee included 
the leading men and women in the do- 
main of literature, as well as the heads 
of the two California Universities. 
Miss Ina Coolbrith, president of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Associa- 
tion—under the auspices of which the 
Congress was held—was appointed 
President, and at once began the her- 
culean task of sending out more than 
four thousand invitations to writers 
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and journalists all over the world. 

There were acceptances from such 
authors as John Galsworthy, Robert 
Hichens, Hall Caine, Anthony Hope, 
Sarah Grand, Albert Kinross (editor 
of the London “Outlook”), Lord Cur- 
zon, Beatrice Harraden, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, Sir Arthur Pinero and others, 
numbering about a thousand in all; 
but, alas! war robbed us of the privi- 
lege of their presence. In spite of 
this, however, the Congress was an 
unqualified success, and was attended 
by a few from abroad, some from 
Eastern and Northern States, and by 
a large number of Californians. 

All the sessions were held in Hall 
D, Exposition Auditorium—with the 
exception of the last one, which was 
transferred to Recital Hall, Exposition 
Grounds—the Congress extending 
from Tuesday, June 29th, to Friday, 
July 2d, inclusive. Three ladies alter- 
nated in the chair, Miss Coolbrith and 
Mesdames I. Lowenberg and Laura Y. 
Pinney, each one filling the place with 
dignity and ability; the president giv- 
ing, in addition, a most excellent open- 
ing address. 

The subjects dealt with embraced 
the literature of all nations; the pre- 
liminary speaker being Mr. James A. 
Barr, director of Congresses, P. P. I. 
E., who in the course of his address 
stated that the very first application 
sent in to him was that of the Con- 
gress of Authors and Journalists. Mrs. 
North-Whitcomb followed, with a 
most schalorly paper on “Norse Litera- 
ture,” tracing it from ancient to mod- 
ern times, and stirring one by the 
strength and beauty of her presenta- 
tion. Sin Lun, ex-Speaker of the Chi- 
nese Senate, next gave an exceedingly 
comprehensive outline of “Chinese 
Literature”—a subject with which the 
majority are unfamiliar—and Dr. Ed- 
ward Robeson Taylor, Dean of Hast- 
ings College of the Law, in a fine 
paper on “The Value of Poetry,” said 
among other things: 

“The poet must come to feel in the 
very bones of him that there are other 
things than dollars; other things than 
material splendor; than wasteful lux- 

















ury; and that while the materialities 
are not to be despised, and are indeed 
necessary, yet the springs of life 
which poetry feels are the real springs 
of one spiritual being, the foundation 
of all saving service, and the true 
source of every regeneration. When 
we become absorbed in externals we 
lose sight of the internals, of those 
spiritualities in and by which we are 
made one with the Divine Mind.” 

At the afternoon session, Redfern 
Mason, the well known_ music critic, 
gave a most illuminating address on 
the “Song Lore of Ireland,” with ex- 
quisite violin illustrations by Hother 
Wismer. Sweetest, perhaps, of all, 
was the fairy music given in connec- 
tion with the Celtic story of “Mider 
and Etain,” a story that gave Wm. But- 
ler Yeats his “Land of Heart’s De- 
sire.” 

The next subject was “The Secret 
of Successful Dreams,” by Richard 
Walton Tully, who analyzed it from 
the days of Aristotle to the present 
time, and incidentally proved himself 
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an eloquent extemporaneous speaker 
as well. He seemed to think that the 
poet has a much easier time than the 
dramatist, stating that it takes all the 
divine attributes and emotions, as well 
as a year and a half of hard labor to 
produce a successful drama. As this 
handsome, modern, altogether up-to- 
date young man delved into the past 
and traced the drama down through 
the ages. we could not help thinking: 


“It’s a long, long way to Aristotle, 
But our ‘Dick’s’ right there!” 


Spain was the theme that followed, 
Professor Espinosa, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, reading a paper on “The Na- 
tional Spanish Drama,” reviewing it 
from the days of Lope de Vega to the 
present century. One of the notable 
points he made was that Cervantes, 
famous for his “Don Quixote,” was. 
universal rather than national. 

Gertrude Atherton’s paper, “Liter- 
ary Merchandise”—read by T. Coch- 
ran, in her absence—was a direct at- 
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tack on the inferior quality of many of 
the contributions to periodicals. She 
said there should be a special editor 
to regulate the slipshod English of 
our magazines, which may be specified 
as split infinitives, vulgarisms and 
grammatical errors. “These may be 
found,” she said, “even among writers 
who are receiving incomes almost as 
large as that of the President of the 
United States.” 

On the second day, Yoeth Eldredge 
—who is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion concerning things Californian, and 
who is as modest as he is wise—gave 
a most interesting paper on “The Gene- 
sis of California History.” He was 
followed by Professor William Dallam 
Armes, of the University of Califor- 
nia, on “The Beginnings of California 
Literature,” who said. among other 
things: “The old devil may care, free- 
hearted California is passing away 
rapidly, and with it is passing the old 
literature of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Ina Coolbrith, Joaquin Miller and 
others of the golden era. Since 1890, 
others have entered the field with dif- 
ferent subjects and styles, but they 
are all imitations of the free, spontane- 
ous and simple craftsmen of the old 
days. They are poseurs and nothing 
more.” 

Charles Phillips, editor, author and 
playwright, next gave a masterly re- 
view of California poets and their 
work. We cannot conceive of a finer 
handling of the subject, but then he is 
a poet himself, though modesty pre- 
vented mention of the fact. We were 
glad indeed to hear his appreciative 
reference to Joaquin Miller and others 
who have “crossed the bar.” 

Herbert Bashford, poet and journal- 
ist, concluded the morning session 
with a most enlightening paper on 
“The Sonnet in American Literature,” 
in which he classed Dr. Edward Robe- 
son Taylor as the finest sonnet writer 
in America. Mr. Bashford’s genial 
personality and analytical mind made 
this subject one of the treats of the 
Congress. 

On the third day, Takuma Kuroda, 
art critic and author, was heard on the 


interesting theme of “Japanese Litera- 
ture,” and Professor Frank E. Hill, of 
Stanford University, ably defined 
“Free Rhythm,” mentioning that the 
trend of the present day is toward sim- 
ple, direct speech and the elimination 
of set forms. 

Mrs. Harriet Lothrop, author of 
“Five Little Peppers,” and whose pen- 
name is “Margaret Sidney,” next gave 
personal reminiscences of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in a paper entitled “Haw- 
thorne in Old Concord and Home,” 
which proved very interesting, owing 
to the fact that “Wayside,” his old 
home in the former city, is now Mrs. 
Lothrop’s property and occupied by 
her in summer-time, her winters being 
spent in Boston. The morning session 
concluded with a paper by the writer 
on “Stratford and the Shakespeare 
Festival.” 

The afternoon session commenced 
with an address of unusual interest by 
Rabbi A. Meyer, Ph. D., on “Some 
Medieval Jewish Poets,” in which he 
said: “Jewish people are thought to 
be without humor, whereas they not 
only have a keen perception of human 
character, but possess, also, a great 
deal of humor, one might well say 
wit.” In proof of his statement, the 
Rabbi—who is a forceful speaker— 
gave examples of wit and humor in 
Jewish poets, medieval and modern. 

Professor R. M. Alden, of Stanford 
University, followed with a very 
timely paper on “The Victorians and 
Contemporary Literature,” during the 
reading of which he scored what he 
termed the self-dubbed “modern 
writer,” who holds the writers of the 
Victorian era in amused contempt be- 
cause of their old-fashioned views of 
life and their more ponderous style, 
which seem in direct contrast to the 
present-day liberality of sentiment and 
freedom of expression. “But,” he 
added, with splendid sarcasm, “the 
modern writer will be as great as those 
of the Victorian era only when he can 
write as well.” 

P. E. Quinn, Commissioner fot New 
South Wales, brother of one of Aus- 
tralia’s best poets and a poet himself, 









































Miss Ina Coolbrith, 1894 


in his subject, “The Poetry of a New 
Continent,” performed a real service 
for his country. We have become so 
accustomed to thinking of Australia 
as merely agricultural that his excel- 
lent address was both enlightening and 
instructive. 

Alfred E. Acklom, editor and poet, 
should be congratulated on his choice 
of subject and on the able manner in 
which he handled it: “Are Poets Un- 
practical.” In the course of answering 


that question he said: “Society con- 
ceives a poet as an utterly unpractical 
being with his head in the clouds, but 


this is not really the case. In the ma- 
ture periods of each civilization poets 
have evolved from the crude bard of 
the harp to an artist.” Mr. Acklom’s 
main argument was that the habits of 
concentration and condensation, with 
the tricks of the rhymster added, de- 
veloped the “divine afflatus” into an 
art, and in the process made the poet 
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practical, even in a sense, business- 
like; the development being accentu- 
ated by the pangs of-hunger caused by 
the insufficient compensation. 

As instances of poets who showed 
practicality by acquiring fortunes and 
holding responsible positions, Mr. 
Acklom gave the names of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Addison, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Southey, Byron, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, James Russell Lowell, Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Dr. Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, 
Stedman, Joaquin Miller and others. 

A paper by Charles F. Lummis, sci- 
entist, historian, naturalist, one-time 
editor of “Out West,” and former city 
librarian of Los Angeles, created a 
mild sensation, even though read by 
kindly Yoeth Eldredge. It was the 
genuine pill of the Congress without 
any sugar coating. In it he said: “The 
clink of coin and rustle of the check is 
drowning the still, small voice which 
was once the only song that Art could 
hear. What ails us is pathological as 
well as psychological. American art 
of all sorts has developed nervous in- 
digestion. Worse still, it has fallen 
victim to the complications of our so- 
cial hyperaesthesia along with our 
manners, our poise and our humanity.” 

At the last session, held in Recital 
Hall, P. P. I. E., a commemorative 
bronze plaque was presented to the 
Congress by Commissioner Vogelsang, 
and Mrs. North-Whitcomb gave a 
comprehensive review of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association, the 
members of which make moral and 
intellectual worth, instead of social 
status, the criterion in their judgment 
of each other—surely a most com- 
mendabie rule. Among other things, 
Mrs. Whitcomb said that no other 
State has sent forth such an array of 
brilliant men and women in all walks 
of life as California, and as she gave 
name after name, applause greeted her. 

It was a delightful program. Mrs. 
Vincent Cator, Sen., recited Dr. Ed- 
ward Robeson Taylor’s Exposition 
poem, and the author, being called to 
the platform, paid a tribute to Miss 
Coolbrith, saying of her that she is a 


born lyricist, that her “Perfect Day” 
is a perfect poem, and that her “Cali- 
fornia” will have a lasting fame. Chas. 
Phillips then read the latter with much 
expression, and two of Miss Cool- 
brith’s songs were sung, “In Blossom 
Time,” by a sweet-voiced choir boy, 
and “Quest,” by Professor Hervey of 
New York, accompanied, with great 
expression, by Herbert Bashford’s 
gifted daughter. 

The social features of the Congress 
began with a reception in honor of 
Senator James D. Phelan on June 15th, 
a date that marked the opening of the 
club headquarters in the Forum Club, 
and on which occasion there was an ex- 
cellent program by professional talent, 
with Mrs. Charles H. Smith in charge. 

The second gala evening was on 
June 28th, when a Spanish-California 
Fiesta was held in the Cuban Pavilion 
by the kind courtesy of General En- 


trique Loynay del Castillo, Commis- 


sioner General of Cuba, who shared the 
honor of receiving with Miss Coolbrith 
and the officers of the Women’s Press 
Association. 

What a charming host he made, this 
hero of eighty-seven battles, who is 
poet as well as soldier—and with what 
lavish hospitality he entertained! Long 
will the brilliant scene be remembered 
as something akin to an Arabian 
night’s dream. It must have recalled 
to Miss Coolbrith that red-letter night 
of her girlhood, when she was the 
chosen one to open a ball in Los An- 
geles, with Don Pio Pico, the first 
Governor of California. 

There was a wonderful program un- 
der the management of Mrs. Augusta 
Borle, whose splendid training of the 
group of young ladies and gentlemen 
of Alameda revealed itself in Spanish 
songs and dances that aroused enthu- 
siasm. She also secured the services 
of several well known professionals, 
including Senorita Flora Mora, the 
gifted Cuban pianiste, who .has ap- 
peared before the King and Queen of 
Spain. 

The closing function of the Congress 
was a dramatic recital at the Sorosis 
Club under the able management of 

















Group of Alameda young folks who were drilled by Mrs. Augusta Borle in 
Spanish songs and dances that aroused great enthusiasm 


Mrs. Eugene H. Folsom, when Miss 
Daisie Kimball Adams gave a very re- 
markable interpretation of Oscar 
Wilde’s version of “The Tragedy of 
Salome,” and Miss Anita Peters- 
Wright revealed her artistry in “The 
Dance of the Seven Veils.” 


The lights are out, and the last lin- 
gering farewells have been said, but 
the lesson learned, and the friendships 
formed, remain with us, to lead us to 
higher ideals, and to strengthen us for 
better service in the days that are to 
come. 








Ina Coolbrith Invested With Poets’ 
Crown 


| By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


tions that have occurred in Cali- 

fornia through and together with 

the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition was Ina Coolbrith Day, 
during the week of Authors’ and Jour- 
nalists’ Congress in San Francisco. 

The Pacific Coast Womens’ Press 
Association, of which Ina Coolbrith is 
President, had extended thousands of 
invitations, to every part of the Union 
and across seas, to writers and jour- 
nalists to attend the Congress, of which 
Miss Coolbrith was president, Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg past-president of the P. C. 
W. P. A., was vice-president, and Mrs. 
L. Y. Pinney second vice-president. 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton was vice-presi- 
dent at large. 

The sessions of the Congress of Au- 
thors and Journalists were held in the 
Exposition Auditorium, and on the af- 
ternoon of the day on which Ina Cool- 
brith was to be crowned queen, one of 
the largest halls in the building was 
filled to overflowing. And as the early 
“Overland Monthly” had mirrored 
faithfully the work and the literary 
status of every contributor to its pages, 
I think it of interest to the readers of 
this latter day “Overland Monthly” to 
find chronicled the names of those dis- 
tinguished in literature, art and learn- 
ing, who had contributed to the success 
of the week of Authors and Journalists’ 
Congress, and witnessed the historical 
episode of the crowning of the poet 
who had made glorious the pages of 
Bret Harte’s “Overland.” 

On June 29, 1915, Miss Coolbrith, 
as president, spoke her greeting to the 
Congress, and was followed in an ad- 


C ions among the grand celebra- 


dress by James A. Barr, Director of 
Congresses, Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition. Mrs. M. E. North- 
Whitcomb next read a paper on Norse 
Literature, and Sin Lun, ex-Speaker of 
the Chinese Senate, spoke on “The In- 
fluences of Chinese Literature on the 
Political Development of the Coun- 
try.” Doctor Edward Robeson Taylor, 
Dean of Hasting’s College of the Law, 
closed the session with an eloquent ad- 
dress emphasizing the “Value of 
Poetry.” 

The next session was presided over 
by Mrs. Lowenberg, and opened with 
Redfern Mason’s discourse on “Song 
Lore of Ireland.” He was followed by 
Richard Walton Tully, who could well 
speak on “The Secret of Successful 
Drama.” Professor Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa, Department Romanic Languages, 
Stanford University, spoke on “The 
National Spanish Drama,” and Ger- 
trude Atherton’s paper on “Literary 
Merchandise” was read by T. Cochran. 

On Wednesday morning Charles 
Phillips, poet, read Ina Coolbrith’s 
“California,” and Zoeth S. Eldredge 
“Author Beginnings of San Fran- 
cisco,” presented the “Genesis of Cali- 
fornia History;” and Professor Wm. 
Dallam Armes, University of Califor- 
nia, spoke on “Beginnings of Califor- 
nia Literature;” Herbert Bashford, 
“The Sonnet in American Literature.” 

At another session, Mrs. Pinney pre- 
siding, Takuma Kuroda, Japanese Art 
Critic and Author, presented a paper 
on “General Idea of Japanese Litera- 
ture;” Professor Frank E. Hill, of 
Stanford University, spoke on “Free 
Rhythm in Modern Poetry,” and Chas. 
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Lummis asked ‘“What’s the Matter 
With California Literature?” Mrs. 
Marian Taylor closed the session with 
a very able paper on “Stratford and the 
Shakespeare Festival.” 

At the next session, Martin A. 
Meyer, Ph.D., Rabbi Temple Emanuel, 
had for his theme “Some Mediaeval 
Jewish Poets.” Professor Raymond 

facdonald Alden, Stanford Univer- 
sity, spoke on “The Victorians and 
Contemporary Literature.” Harriet 
M. Lothrop (pen name Margaret Sid- 
ney) spoke of “Hawthorne in Old Con- 
cord and Rome.” P. E. Quinn, Com- 
missioner for Government of N. S. W., 
Australia, to P. P. I. E., spoke on 
“Poetry of a New Continent,” and A. 
E. Acklom propounded the question 
“Are Poets Unpractical ?” 

The session in which Ina Coolbrith 
was invested with the poet’s crown 
was presided over by Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, President University of 
California. 

If I have seemed pedantic in my re- 
cital of the subjects that were pre- 
sented in papers and addresses at the 
Congress of Authors and Journalists, 
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held under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association, 
during the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, 1915, and have been 
particular to mention the names of 
those who were distinguished by an 
invitation to appear before this most 
critical audience of authors and jour- 
nalists assembled from near and far, 
it is because I feel the responsibility 
of the chronicler in contributing to the 
history of California literature this 
memorable event in the life of Ina 
Coolbrith, the sweetest songstress on 
Pacific shores. 

From the day that Miss Coolbrith, 
the slender, graceful girl, whose face 
held an expression too serious for her 
years, was presented to me, the more 
mature woman, her dark eyes haunted 
me, for I could not understand the 
shadow in their depths. It was in the 
Clay street office of the “Overland 
Monthly,” to which I still felt a 
stranger, as I felt to Bret Harte, who 
introduced us; and I learned then of 
the friendship that had already bound 
the three together, Ina Coolbrith, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, and Bret 
Harte—the Golden Gate Trinity. It 
was through Stoddard, whom we 
all called Charley, that I learned later 
of the heavy burden borne on this 
girl’s shoulders; borne without a mur- 
mur, for it was her mother first who 
leaned upon her; later her sister, and 
then her sister’s children. She had 
never had time to think of happiness 
for herself. But what the poet lost the 
world has gained; and only once the 
bitterness that would have marred a 
lesser poet’s verse, finds words that 
seem to have been written while the 
scalding tears dropped on the score, 
“The Years.” I, too, have felt the 
scalding tears fall from my eyes. 

In something written about the early 
“Overland” people, I had said of the 
poetess that she was like a butterfly, 
to be shielded and watched over, that 
no rude hand might brush the bloom 
from its wings. And when a mutual 
friend read the paper to her, she spoke 
sadly, “a butterfly, crushed, and with 
its wings broken.” 
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There are two German poets to 
whom I have compared Ina Coolbrith; 
Joseph Victor von Scheffel, and T. 
Resa, which latter is the non de plume 
of a very gifted woman. In Scheffel’s 
“Frau Aventiure,” in his songs of 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, she might 
have written “Am Traunsee,” ‘“Sch- 
weigsam treibt mein morscher Ein- 
baum,” or the lines that close the gay 
“Tanzweisen”: “Im Garten der Non- 
nen.” And when I add that Resa’s 
“Zweifel” might have been translated 
from our own poetess, I have given 
words to the deepest admiration I could 
feel. 

And so I hastened to San Francisco 
from my Santa Cruz home, to do honor 
to the crowning of Ina Coolbrith. The 
greatest and the noblest of the land 
paid tribute to her: Governor Johnson 
had deputized Arthur Arlett to repre- 
sent him; Senator James D. Phelan, 
man of letters, honored her; Edwin 
Markham, Zoeth Eldredge, Charles 
Phillips, Charles A. Murdock and Pres- 
ident Wheeler in the chair. 

From the platform, Mr. Mur- 
dock read his paper on Bret Harte, a 
most fitting introduction to the cere- 
mony of crowning the friend and ad- 
visor of the illustrious writer. 

I ‘had but a few hours to stay in 
San Francisco, and I had come for 
just this ceremony, so I had at once 
proceeded to the Exposition Auditor- 
ium. I had been a stranger to San 
Francisco for long years, but a dozen 
hands were stretched out in greeting 
to me as I entered, and a seat was se- 
lected for me near the stage. Miss 
Coolbrith, I was told, had not yet 
come, so I paid close attention to the 
paper read. 

Then the reading stopped, there 
seemed a stir in the audience, and sud- 
denly I felt a hand on my shoulder 
and some one said: “Jo!” My impulse 
was to jump up and throw my arms 
around her neck, but remembering 
where we were, I could say only: “Ina 
—ch, Ina!” And as I drew her hand 
to my lips, I felt I was sobbing; and 
in my heart there was bitter pain to- 


gether with rejoicing, for I kept say- 
ing to myself, “The Years,” ‘The 
years, what have they brought to both 
of us?” 

Then she moved on, a stately figure 
robed in black, but with a sash in 
which was worked a garland of the 
Copa de Oro, the flower adopted as 
emblem by the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association. 

Senator Phelan, the Californian, had 
now spoken, and in his usual brilliant 
manner had paid his tribute to the 
queen to be crowned; and then Mr. Ar- 
lett told of the admiration Governor 
Johnson entertained for the Queen 
Poetess of California. President 
Wheeler, amidst enthusiastic applause, 
waving of handkerchiefs and hearty 
cheers, presented the wreath of laurel 
to Ina Coolbrith, who, overcome with 
emotion first, formed fitting words with 
which to fill the reverent silence that 
had fallen. 

The stage was banked with flowers; 
the most beautiful of all the beautiful 
flowers California offers, were laid at 
Ina Coolbrith’s feet. In front of their 
President the members of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association had 
placed a basked filled with dark red 
roses and delicate fern; and touching 
these, Ina Coolbrith spoke, and what 
she said fell on my ear as in a dream, 
and like a dream it seemed when the 
gentlemen led me to the stage, and I 
stood beside Ina Coolbrith and she 
clasped my hand; and what she had 
said was still like a dream, though she 
spoke clearly and distinctly. And the 
words will still sound in my ears when 
I cross the Great River, for she said: 
“There is one woman here with whom 
I want to share these honors, Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin. For we are 
linked together, the last two living 
members of Bret Harte’s staff of 
‘Overland’ writers.” 

And standing in the reflected glory 
of the star that had shed lustre over 
the pages of Bret Harte’s “Overland,” 
who can wonder that I too felt the 
pride of having held a place in its 


pages. 
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N ALL-YEAR visitor to San 

A Diego wrote back East as fol- 

lows: “The strangest thing here 

is that electric fans and coal 
scuttles are passe.” 

All of which is a reminder that in 
building an Exposition Beautiful in 
a land where climate allows the most 
extraordinary feats of landscape ar- 
chitecture, the Panama-California Ex- 
position at San Diego has not confined 
its efforts to passing sensation. It has 
built its exhibits with a view to pre- 
senting in striking form the resources 
of the American West—resources de- 
veloped to show what has been done; 
resources undeveloped, to show what 
remains to be done. This feature, per- 
haps the most noteworthy from the 
viewpoint of permanent economic ad- 
vantage, is set forth in a way that is 
destined to appeal with gripping force 
to banker, to manufacturer, to educa- 
tor, to settler, ard even to the casual 
tourist. The tourist may come for 


amusement, but he is going away with 
an education. 

It was announced soon after work 
was started on the San Diego Exposi- 
tion that a new idea would be intro- 





duced. There was talk of “processes, 
not finished products.” There were 
suggestions of showing progress made 
and progress still to be made. These 
were slogans. In themselves they con- 
veyed little information, but from these 
slogans have evolved some ideas which 
do convey information, ideas which are 
certain to have a mighty effect on the 
upbuilding of a Great West. 

Statistics have been compiled con- 
cerning the hinterland of the West, 
vast sections of which are entirely un- 
developed, waiting for water to make 
crops possible, and for railroads to 
make marketing possible. The figures 
show what can be done in each of these 
sections, what each valley is best 
adapted to raise, what the gross pro- 
ducts should be, what the initial and 
what the operating cost will be. There 
is shown what will be the total expen- 
diture for lumber, for hardward, for 
roofing, for furniture, for implements. 

Hence, the prospective settler can 
learn: 

What it will cost him to get started. 

What it will cost him to keep going, 
whatever his crops. 

What his gross returns should be. 
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Fourth of July Celebration. Children 
carrying flag 


What his net, after all deductions, 
will be. 

And the business man will learn: 

What will be the probable farming 
population eventuaily in a given sec- 
tion. 

What will be the value of products 
shipped out. 

What will be the demand for manu- 
facturers of various sorts. 

The tabulations are exhaustive, and 
have not yet been made public, but 
enough concerning them has _ been 
given out to indicate the serious char- 
acter of their purpose. Detailed analy- 
sis of these statistics is deferred. The 
mention of them is made to show that 
the Exposition looks to permanent 
effect. 

Capital to develop the land is not 
the main requirement. More import- 
ant is the rallying of earnest, active 
men and women to take up the land, 
chiefly in small units, to put the pro- 
jected irrigation systems to use, to 
furnish long and short haul transpor- 
tation for the railroads, and to become 
a permanent factor in the West’s de- 
velopment. These men and women are 
in the East. They know vaguely the 
farmer is profiting. They wish to go 
back to the land. They do not know, 
however, how. They do not know what 
they will find when they get back to 
the land. They have an idea that the 
labor is too arduous and that social 


life must be abandoned. The real 
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state of affairs has been outlined in the 
Magazine articles and set forth in the 
government land shows—indoors. 
There have been no offerings of first 
land impressions. 

This is where San Diego is different. 

Near the north entrance of the 
grounds is a large reservation taken by 
the International Harvester Company. 
It is not a building in which is stand- 
ing machinery. It is an open tract, 
and on that growing tract will be shown 
the heavy machinery of the Harvester 
Company in actual operation.. Your 
Eastern city man, who wants to go 
back to the land but is a bit timid, will 
see the tractor and the motor driven 
reapers at work. He will see one man 
and a machine doing in one-half day 
as much work as kept the old time 
farmer and five men busy for an entire 
week. He will see why the progres- 
sive farmer does not live in terror of 
weather changes. He will see why 
profits are large and expenses light. 

His wife, walking through the Home 
Economy Building, will see that the 
same mechanical power which saves 
labor in the meadow also can be put to 
work in the kitchen and laundry and 
sewing room to relieve her of the ardu- 
ous labors she had feared. 





By the Home Economy Building 

















By the Home Economy Building 


Together husband and wife can go 
to the model small-unit farm, where 
a model bungalow is set in the center 
of an intensively cultivated area, where 
grow fruits and vegetables and cereals 
and poultry in the narrowest confines. 
The point is that they can see all this 
in operation. In a single day they 
can observe and study the demonstra- 
tion of facts that no amount of read- 
ing would ever make clear; and there 
is born the irresistible desire to go 
back to the land. 

On the interior wall of each State 
building is placed a great contour map 
of the entire commonwealth. The vis- 
itor shows an interest in a particular 
exhibit of barley. A guide shows him 
on the map exactly where that barley 
was grown. The guide points out the 
nearest route to market, whether by 
highway or railroad. He describes 
what other crops can be raised with 
profit in that valley. He locates the 
nearest water supply, and points out 
the nearest school and church of the 
visitor’s denomination. In other words 
the visitor can stand before that map 
and learn everything he can wish to 
know about any and every section of 
the State. 





PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
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This is the economic aspect of San 
Diego’s Exposition. It is a big mes- 
sage to give the world, and it is being 
delivered from a gorgeous stage. Pic- 
ture the impressions of a northern visi- 
tor who walks or rides up the slope 
to the 1,400 acre Balboa Park, in the 
heart of the city, glides down the lane 
of acacias, and crosses the great Pu- 
ente Cabrillo, close to 1,000 feet long, 
with its arches rising from the pool 
135 feet below. He passes the rose 
trellised gateway, and—presto! 

The hum of a thriving American city 
is gone. He has stepped backward 
three or four centuries, full into a city 
of old Spain, sprung by magic, domed, 
towered, castellated, from the top of 
the mesa. Dancing girls laugh at him 
from beside the fountains. Somber- 
clad monks stalk down the colonnades. 
Gaily attired caballeros saunter out 
from sunny prado and cool patio. Pig- 
eons flutter down from an antique 
tower by the Plaza de Panama in a 
shower of confetti. Crimson and gold 
and purple flowers clamber high over 
the walls of the missions and the pal- 
aces, all built in the beautiful style 
of the Spanish Colonial. 

The delicious fragrance of the big 
citrus orchard, which is a spectacular 
exhibit of the Southern counties of 
California, floods the air. From the 
open plazas can be seen below the 
canyons filled with cypress and palm 
and eucalyptus, beyond the rolling hills 
and in the distance the snow capped 
peaks of California and old Mexico. To 
the west lies the Harbor of the Sun, 
then Coronado and Point Loma, and 





In the Hawaiian village 
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Street scene on Broadway, San Diego, 
California 


still further, the blue Pacific. It is a 
resplendent stage from which to de- 
liver a great message. 

Convention bodies from every in- 
dustry and profession are rallying in 
force at the Exposition. Since Janu- 
ary 1st it has housed a veritable pot- 
pourri of personalities, the layman, the 
scientist, the scholar, the educator, and 
continuing on down to and even includ- 
ing the butcher, the baker and candle- 
stick maker. 

With Europe’s gates closed on ac- 
count of the war, the cosmopolite is an 
every-day visitor, and he declares: 
“Italy cannot boast of the sunshine; 
your architecture does not suffer by 
comparison with that of the old world; 
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your flora is like century old planting; 
and in all of this you have associated 
that restful spirit that rejuvenates the 
vacationist.” The Exposition, while 
net international in is scope, touches 
on the foreign countries sufficiently to 
furnish the visitor with a comprehen- 
sive travalogue in a sort of “vest 
pocket edition.” He sees Japan, parts 
of South America, the Hawaiian vil- 
Jage, while before him at every hand 
in science, literature and art is exem- 
plified the history and progress of the 
United States. 

Diversity of the Exposition is one 
of its most appealing points. It is 
capable of entertaining a scientist who 
would determine the psychological ef- 
fect of music on flowers, and likewise 
it is interesting to one who would study 
the military, mining, agriculture or the 


‘evolution of man. 


It has been written that “nothing 
succeeds like success,” and this rather 
homely phrase is found in a receptive 
mood at San Diego’s Exposition, with 
its gates thrown open January Ist, 
marking the beginning of the period in 
which the first all-year exposition in 
history will be held. The attendance 
has reached expectations. The million 
mark in attendance has long been 
passed, and the record is reaching out 
towards two million. 

While San Diego takes much pride 
in its finished product, it derives great 
satisfaction when it reflects that at the 

















Spanish troubadours in front of Cali- 


fornia Building 














time this Exposition project was 
launched it was a city of less than 40,- 
000 inhabitants. To be exact, San 
Diego’s population was 39,578, accord- 
ing to the Government’s 1910 census, 
and now this city, after building and 
fostering an Exposition of incompar- 
able beauty and pronounced success, 
has increased its population to 100,000. 
Naturally, the Exposition—oft-times 
referred to as the “Exposition Beauti- 
ful,” or “The Dream City on the Hill,” 
is the magnet which is drawing thou- 
sands each day to the city, which is the 
farthest southwest in the United States. 
Yet San Diego has something to offer 
aside from its big project. Its bathing 


A POEM OF PEACE 
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beaches are among the best on the 
Pacific Coast; its automobile drives 
are of boulevarded roads which con- 
tourenate through sylvan wilderness. 
Its land-locked harbor is large enough 
to anchor the fleets of the world. Its 
history is associated with the estab- 
lishment of civilization on the Pacific 
Coast, and its missions reverently re- 
call the vistas of the good Fra Junipero 
Serra in 1768. Truly San Diego has a 
diversified entertainment for its guests. 
The effete Easterner, the open-handed 
Westerner, the sentimental Southerner, 
and the business going Northerner, 
gather within its gates and rejoice in 
the entertainment afforded. 





A POEM OF PEACE, OR THE SERRA OF MONTEREY 


“He being dead—yet speaketh.” 


Nestled within green hills’ embrace, 
O’erlooking hence the sparkling space 
Of her fair bay, lies Monterey, 
Far famed in history. 
Long years ago Vizcaino came, 
He raised the cross, flags fluttering gay 
On Spanish ships, then sailed away. 
The cross remained; the glory passed; 
The vision fair had paled: at last 
It lived again; with mystic light, 
As Serra knelt, the cross shone bright. 
He taught its motives blest 
That peace and love are best: 
The vision fair abode in Monterey. 


So long ago; yet surely still 

Serra looks down from yonder hill, 

A figure grand, with sculptured hand 
Upraised to bless that same fair land 


He loved so well. 


Spirit of light, source of his might, 
Revisit earth in power 
And hasten the glad hour 
Of universal peace. 


EMILY VINCENT WHITE. 


NOTE.—The history of Monterey is closely linked with that of early days in California. 


Vizcaino first landed on the shore of the beautiful bay and raised there the cross. 
when, one hundred and sixty-eight years later, 


And 
Father Junipero Serra re-discovered Mon- 


terey, he addressed the Indians under the same old oak that still sheltered the cross. 
Through the generosity of the late Mrs. Stanford, so widely known as the founder of the 
University of that name, a monument has been erected to the memory of Serra on Presidio 


Hill at Monterey. 


The following is a part of the inscription: 


“In memory of Father Junipero Serra, a philanthropist secking the welfare of the hum- 
‘ blest, a hero, daring and ready to sacrifice himself for the good of his fellow-men, a faith- 


ful servant of the Master.”’ 





———<— 


Church's Birth Due Now; World's Due 
|_ater---During Millennium 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Ye which have followed Me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of Man 
shall sit in the Throne of His Glory 
ye also shall sit upon Twelve 
Thrones.’—Matthew 19:28. 


of Christ except the regenerate. 

This fact is emphasized by our 

Lord Jesus, to the effect: “Ye 
must be born again,” if ye would be 
My disciples. This teaching has prac- 
tically disappeared from the pulpit, for 
the reason that the hearts of Christian 
people seem to be more tender than 
were those of their fathers; they can- 
not bear to think of the great mass of 
their relatives, friends and neighbors 
and of the heathen unregenerate as 
subjects for eternal torment at the 
hands of the Devil. Hence they ig- 
nore the Scriptural doctrine of regen- 
eration, and endeavor to convince 
themselves that it cannot be necessary; 
for they know many, many people not 
regenerated, who are deserving of a 
far better fate. 

The difficulty met with in consider- 
ing this question is the same with 
which we so often meet on other ques- 
tions; namely, an error firmly held so 
biases the mind as to make Bible 
truths seem impossible. Now, how- 
ever, Bible students begin to see that 
there is a regeneration promised in the 
Bible for the world in the Millennium, 
quite separate and distinct from the 
regeneration now possible to the 


Ns are members of the Church 


saintly church. When we get the 
Bible focus upon the condition of the 
dead, and see that they are unconscious 
—or, as the Bible says, sleeping, wait- 
ing for the Resurrection Morn, when 
the world in general will be granted 
opportunities of regeneration, we see 
that the regeneration of the present 
time, that of the Little Flock, will not 
hinder the masses from regeneration 
by and by. On the contrary, the re- 
generated Church of the present time 
will be associated with Messiah in the 
regeneration of the world. 

This puts a new aspect upon the 
whole matter. Those now being re- 
generated are an elect, or select, class. 
Not only have they a special love for 
righteousness and a special hatred for 
iniquity, but additionally they exer- 
cise a special faith in God and His 
promises. By means of these prom- 
ises and the trials and disciplines of 
life, these regenerates become espe- 
cially qualified for God’s service now 
and hereafter. 


Regenerated to Different Natures 


Another item to be noticed is that 
the regenerating processes of the 
present time are with a view to bring- 
ing the Church class, the Elect of God, 
to a new nature. Their regeneration 
began when God imparted to them the 
Holy Spirit, following their full con- 
secration to His service in the name 
and merit of the Redeemer. The re- 
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generative process continues during 
their lifetime, as they grow in grace, 
in knowledge and in love—in the char- 
acter likeness of God’s dear Son. This 
means a transforming and renewing 
work, referred to by St Paul, saying: 
“Not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to His 
mercy He saved us, by the purifying 
of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit—Titus 3:5. 

No well informed person will dis- 
pute the fact that the regenerated con- 
stitute a very small proportion of man- 
kind—yea, that they constitute a very 
small proportion of the religious 
church membership. The Apostle re- 
fers to these, styling them New Crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus, and declares that 
to these ‘‘old things have passed away, 
and all things have become new’— 
new hopes, new aims, new ambitions, 
new desires, new affections. Such 
have been “transformed by the renew- 
ing of their minds.”—2 Corinthians 
5:17; Romans 12:2. 


New Creatures in Christ Jesus 


Surely it is not an empty statement 
on the Apostle’s part that all these re- 
generate ones are New Creatures in 
Christ Jesus. The Apostle, referring 
to this class, tells us that they have 
been begotten by the Holy Spirit 
through the Message of Truth. Again 
St. Peter says, God hath “given unto 
us (regenerates) exceeding great and 
precious promises; that by these we 
might become partakers of the Divine 
nature.” (2 Peter 1:4.) There it is! 
—these by nature were humans; but 
God’s grace in Christ, through this be- 
getting, they become of a different na- 
ture—‘‘partakers of the Divine na- 
ture.” In comparison with the world, 
therefore, these New Creatures—a 
fresh creation, entirely aside from the 
human family to which they once be- 
longed. 

But the Scriptures everywhere re- 
mind us that the New Creation is 
merely an embryo and will not be per- 
fected until the resurrection. They in- 
form us also that some, by repudiating 
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their covenant with the Lord and turn- 
ing willfully to sin, may become sub- 
jects of the Second Death. They in- 
form us that many begotten of the 
Spirit may never attain the full meas- 
ure of their possibilities—may never 
become joint-heirs with Jesus Christ, 
their Lord. Because of slackness, 
worldly mindedness, they may attain 
only to a lower spiritual degree or na- 
ture—like unto the angels and not like 
unto the Son of God, who is the ex- 
press image of the Father’s glorious 
Person. 

We perceive, therefore, that the 
steps of consecration and spirit beget- 
ting are not trifling propositions, but 
serious ones; and that with this op- 
portunity of so great an exaltation go 
also conditions, limitations, trials, test- 
ings of faith and loyalty. “If we suf- 
fer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him’—‘“be_ glorified together.”—2 
Timothy 2:12; Romans 8:17. 


“Sit on Twelve Thrones, Judging” 


In our context the Redeemer assured 
His faithful Apostles that, after being 
tested, the worthy ones would be as- 
sociated with Himself in His Heavenly 
Kingdom—His Millennial Kingdom. 
These they would sit on twelve thrones 
judging or ruling. No doubt some 
special glory and honor is provided in 
God’s great Plan for the twelve faith- 
ful Apostles—St. Paul taking the place 
of Judas. Nevertheless the Lord af- 
terward declared that all of His faith- 
ful followers would be granted a share 
with Him in His Millennial Kingdom 
and in His glory and power. Mark His 
words: “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with Me in My Throne”—I 
will give Him power over the nations” 
—the Gentiles—Revelation 3:21; 
2 :26. 

This is doubly interesting to us: first 
because it is the reward of those who 
are now regenerated and who prove 
faithful to the spirit-begetting which 
they now receive—to those who even- 
tually shall be born of the Spirit in 
the First Resurrection. As every be- 
getting in the flesh must have a birth, 
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else it will be valueless, so the be- 
getting of the Spirit must reach the 
culmination of the New Birth in the 
Resurrection. Jesus describes this 
Resurrection, saying, “Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the First 
Resurrection: on such the Second 
Death hath no power, but they shall 
be priests of God and of Christ, and 
shall reign with Him a thousand years. 
—Revelation 20:6. 

But this is not all. The time when 
the Church will be reigning with 
Christ in His Kingdom glory will be 
the time of the world’s regeneration— 
the Millennium. This is the lesson of 
our text, “Ye which have followed Me 
(in the narrow way of self-sacrifice in 
the present life). in the regeneration, 
when the Son of Man shall sit upon 
the Throne of His glory (during His 
Millennial Reign), ye shall sit upon 
twelve thrones.” How plain! How 
simple! How beautiful! How grand! 
Could any of the Lord’s people who 
have experienced the purifying of their 
own hearts by the regenerating influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit have a selfish 
or an unkind thought toward the un- 
regenerated world—so that they would 
object to the thought here presented! 
Would not all such, on the contrary, 
rejoice to know that the Heavenly 
Father has a Plan by which the non- 
elect of mankind may be regenerated 
in due time? We hold that this is 
true. 

Selfishness and every desire to ex- 
clude others from blessings and favors 
which God has promised us signify so 
much of sin in control of the mind. 
Love not only thinketh no evil, but it 
hopeth all things, and is glad to find 
in God’s Word various promises to the 
effect that all the families of the earth 
shall yet be blessed through the Spirit- 
ual Seed of Abraham—Christ and the 
Church.—Galatians 3:8; 16:29. 


All Mankind Need Regeneration 


Some may see that the Church need 
regenerating now, but fail to see the 
need of the world. They see that the 
Church’s regeneration is necessary be- 


cause “flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God”—we “must be 
born again.” But there would be no 
Kingdom of God, there would be no 
Millennium, there would be no regen- 
eration of the world, if God purposed 
only the salvation of the Church. On 
the contrary, however, everywhere in 
the Bible God tells of His compassion 
toward the world, while telling of His 
particular love for the true Church, 
dear as the apple of His eye.—Zacha- 
riah 2:8. 

Note that favorite text, “God so 
loved the world that He gave His Only 
Begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” (John 3:16.) The 
whole world was loved of God. The 
whole world has been provided for in 
the glorious sacrifice of Jesus, and the 
whole world is to have the benefit re- 
sulting from that sacrifice. Christ’s 
death is not in vain, nor merely for the 
Church, the Elect few. Through these 
Elect the great mass of mankind, non- 
elect and unfit for the Kingdom, are to 
be blessed—blessed with an opportu- 
nity for regeneration as men—not to 
a new nature, as the Church, but to 
the nature once assigned humanity, in 
the image of God, lost through sin. 

The world’s regeneration, therefore, 
will be to perfect human nature, lost 
in Adam, redeemed by the sacrifice of 
Christ’s human life. Moreover, God’s 
provision of Times of Regeneration— 
years of Regeneration—is ample—a 
a thousand years. Satan shall no 
longer be the prince of this world. At 
the beginning of Messiah’s Reign, we 
have the assurance that he will be 
bound, restrained, that he may deceive 
the nations no more—that he may put 
light for darkness and darkness for 
light no more. 

The great Life-Giver will provide 
the opportunity for regeneration to all 
the thousands of millions of our race 
who died in Adam and who were re- 
deemed to this opportunity for ever- 
lasting life through Messiah’s death at 
Calvary. (1 Corinthians 15:21-23.) 
Ignorance and superstition, darkness 
and sin, will flee before the rising Sun 
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of Righteousness. which will flood the 
earth with the knowledge of the glory 
of God. Then all mankind, whosoever 
will, shall have the opportunity of 
coming to a knowledge of God and of 
the way of life, and of being begotten 
again by the Life-Giver. 

The regenerated Elect of this Age 
will have nothing to do with giving the 
life to the world. That life must come 
from the Life-Giver, who has secured 
the right to be the world’s Everlasting 
Father by the sacrifice of Himself. 
But as Christ will be the Second Adam 
(1 Corinthians 15:45) to the world for 
its regeneration, so the Church will be 
the Second Eve, to nourish, to care 
for, to guide, direct, instruct, all the 
willing and obedient, desirous of com- 
ing back into harmony with God dur- 
ing the Millennial Age. 

At the conclusion of that blessed 
Epoch of a thousand years, when all 
wilful sinners shall have been de- 
stroyed in the Second Death, the Rev- 
elator’s words will be fulfilled—every 
creature in Heaven and on earth shall 
be heard saying, Praise, glory, honor, 
dominion and might be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne and unto the 
Lamb, forever. There will be no dis- 
cordant note. God’s will shall then 
be done upon earth, even as it is now 
done in Heaven; and the reward of 
His favor—everlasting life, with no 
sickness, sorrow nor pain—will then be 
with humanity, even as it is now with 
the angels. 


Mankind’s New Trial for Life 


It should not be forgotten that Adam 
did not lose everlasting life. Although 
he had a perfect life and was free from 
all elements of death, nevertheless he 
was placed in Eden on probation to see 
whether by obedience to God he would 
develop a character in harmony with 
God, and so be accounted worthy of 
everlasting life. Consequently, when 
Adam and his posterity are redeemed 
from the curse of death, this salvation 
does not entitle them to life everlast- 
ing, but merely to a fresh trial as to 
worthiness of everlasting life. 


the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
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This fresh trial will indeed be more 
favorable for Adam and his race in 
some respects than was Adam’s ori- 
ginal trial, because of the large in- 
crease of knowledge. Man has had 
an opportunity to learn the lesson of 
He 
will soon have an opportunity to learn 
the blessedness of righteousness and 
to know of the grace of God in Christ. 
This knowledge will be of great ser- 
vice to all who will use it during the 
Milleninal Age, when for a thousand 
years the whole world of mankind will 
be on trial for everlasting life before 
the great White Judgment Throne.— 
Revelation 20:11, 12. 

God wills that all men should be 
saved, not only from the Adamic death 
sentence, but also from the ignorance 
and blindness with which Satan has 
darkened their minds. (2 Corinthians 
4:4.) He wills that all should be so 
saved from the train of evils which has 
followed Adam’s sin and its penalty of 
death, in order that they may come to 
a knowledge of the Truth. This He 
does to the intent that having a clear 
knowledge of the Truth they may 
make the very best possible use of the 
new trial for life secured for them by 
the Redeemer’s Ransom-sacrifice. It 
is for this very purpose that the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom will be inaugurated, 
which will first bind Satan and then 
release mankind from their blindness, 
as it is written. (Isaiah 35:5.) For 
the same reason it is the Divine ar- 
rangement that the Kingdom work 
shall be done gradually and shall re- 
quire a thousand years for its com- 
pletion. 


The Regeneration of Mankind 


Throughout the Millenial Age it will 
be the work of Christ Jesus, as the 
Second Adam, to regenerate mankind. 
The regenerating influences will begin 
with their awakening from the sleep 
of death, in harmony with the Master’s 
declaration, “The hour is coming in 
which all that are in the graves shall 
hear the voice of the Sen of Man, and 
shall come forth.”—John 5:28, 29. 

The coming forth from the tomb 
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will be merely the beginning of the 
work of regeneration. It will be only 
a preparatory work. The awakened 
sleepers will be in the same condition 
of mind as when they fell asleep in 
death—in a very similar condition to 
those who will be living on the earth 
at that time. But before they can be 
regenerated they must be brought to 
a knowledge of the Truth. Their eyes 
and ears of understanding must be 
opened. This the Scriptures assure 
us shall be accomplished. “Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped.” “The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”— 
Isaiah 35:6; 11:9; Habakkuk 2:14. 
The good news of Divine Love and 
of the possibilities of return to the fa- 
vor of God through the atoning work 


of Jesus having then been clearly dem- 
onstrated to all, each one will have the 
opportunity of deciding for himself 
whether or not he desires to return to 
human perfection and the blessed priv- 
ileges of life everlasting. To do so he 
must be begotten again by the Life- 
Giver, who will beget again only those 
who are desirous of having the new 
life. All wilful rejectors of the oppor- 
tunity will die the Second Death. But 
those who accept the Savior’s proposi- 
tion will come under the helpful and 
disciplinary experiences which will 
gradually lift them up to human per- 
fection—mental, moral and physical— 
to all that was lost for them in Adam’s 
disobedience and that was regained for 
them by the Redeemer’s obedience and 
the Divine arrangement of His Mes- 
sianic Kingdom for the regeneration of 
the world. 





In the Realm 


“Undercurrents in American Politics,” 
by Arthur Twining Hadley, Ph. D., 
LL. D., President of Yale Univer- 
sity. 


This unusually illuminating book is 
based on two lectures delivered by 
President Hadley. The Ford lecture 
shows how a great many organized ac- 
tivities of the community have been 
kept out of government control alto- 
gether; the Virginia lectures, on Politi- 
cal Methods, show how those matters 
which were left in government hands 
have often been managed by very dif- 
ferent agencies from those which the 
framers of the Constitution intended. 
Both lectures were delivered at Ox- 
ford, England, in 1914. From them 
the casual reader of American history 
will glean a great deal of new and 
fruitful information regarding the de- 
velopment of the idea of democracy in 
this country and of the mental, social 
and political ideas which prevailed at 
the time the thirteen States cast their 
fortunes with the Federal Constitution 
in 1788. At that time, “neither the 
United States as a whole, nor any of 


of Bookland 


the commonwealths of which it was 
composed, was a democracy in the 
modern sense of the word. Ever since 
their original settlement, the political 
and social system of the English colo- 
nies in North America had been essen- 
tially aristocratic. Nowhere among 
them do we find universal suffrage. 
The right to vote was confined to tax- 
payers, and almost always to free- 
holders. The higher administrative 
officers were either appointed by the 
crown or elected by councils composed 
of a few of the richest and most influ- 
ential citizens. The man of small 
means and unconsidered ancestry had 
very little direct participation in the 
affairs of State.” 

A clear and succinct statement is 
given of the aristocratic form of gov- 
ernment, influenced by property hold- 
ings, which prevailed for many years. 
The first tide of democratic spirit 
swept over the country in the flaming 
patriotism which arose to meet the is- 
sues of the war of 1812. The next and 
final wave which ushered in the mod- 
ern spirit of democracy swept through 
the nation with the election of Jackson, 
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Leghorn Breeders! ) 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
‘ Leghorn Journal for three months, 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
APPOMATTOX, VA. 
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% American Open Air 
School Journal 


Devoted to the purpose of Vitalizing school children 
by means of fresh air class-rooms and Open Air 
Schools. Official organ of the American Opea Air 
School Association, a national society for the ex- 
tension of fresh air schools. Beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated; contains reports of practical 
work in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Interests thoughtful parents, Health Officials, Edu- 
eators, School Medical Inspectors, whole com- 
munities. Not a Juvenile publication, but a Big 
Man’s Journal. Issued monthly at $1.00 per year; 
each number worth ten times its cost. 1140 o 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A 
Subscribe for it today. 
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A Perfect 


Complexion 


Gives that deli- 
cately clearand 
refined com- 
plexion which 
every woman 
desires. Keeps 
Yi: way skin 


troubles. 7 
N Gounalls 
Oriental Cream 


We will send a complexion 
chamois and book of Pow- 
der leaves for 15c. to cover 
cost of mailing and wrapping. 
At Druggists and Department Stores 


FERD T. HOPKINS & SON 
37 Great Jones St. New York City. 
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“ Portland Express” 
“Oregon Express” 
‘Sound Special” 
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Over the Siskiyous 


Through the most magnificent mountain scenery in 
America—snow-capped Shasta, pine- -clad canyons and 
From Siskiyou’ s glorious summit 
looking southward on California’s peaks and verdant 
slopes, and northward on Oregon’s timbered heights 
and orchard-checkered valleys—a succession of views 
unequaled in their superb vistas and bewildering 


On SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
“SHASTA ROUTE” 


FOUR DAILY TRAINS 


San Francisco (Ferry Station) to Portland, Tacoma 
“Shasta Limited,” Extra Fare $5, i p64 


Best Dining Car in America 
Automobile Electric Block Safety Signals 
Oi!-Burning Engines—No Cinders, No Smudge, No Annoying Smoke 
For Fares, Tickets and Berths, inquire Southern Pacific Ticket Offices— 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Third-Strett Station, Ferry Station 
Southern Pacific Building, Exposition Grounds 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Old Hickory, a shoemaker, and the 
first candidate of the common people 
to be elected to the highest office of 
the land. This spirit was intensified 
and broadened by the opening of the 
western land to settlement. The stock 
of citizens born there knew nothing of 
the traditions and precedents of New 
England and the Southern States. 
Brains and character hewed their way 
to success, and the only form of gov- 
ernment they knew and recognized was 
in the democracy set forth in the 
clauses of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Along these lines the author traces 
the salient influences which have de- 
veloped this democracy, among them 
industrial property rights, the indus- 
trial unrest of the Civil War, the con- 
test between the shippers and the rail- 
way powers, and the serious move- 
ment towards State socialism. 

In the chapters devoted.to Political 
Methods, the author discusses the de- 
velopment of the growth of party ma- 
chinery and the good and bad influ- 
ences it has had in a Democracy where 
influential winds blow from many di- 
rections. Party machinery has passed 
through several stages since its incep- 
tion in this country, and the merits and 
weaknesses are shown. The extraor- 
dinary influences of Aaron Burr and 
Tammany Hall, dominant powers in 
nominations, are shown, and the sys- 
tem ‘to the victor belongs the spoils,” 
inaugurated by Andrew Jackson. All 
the varying influences on the political 
game are set forth and criticised, from 
the days when a representative voted 
as he thought best down to the pres- 
ent day, when a representative is sup- 
posed to vote as his constituents wish. 
The reaction against the party ma- 
chine and the revolt of the grangers 
and other political protests which 
bridged the way to the Progressive 
movement, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, with all that those preg- 
nant movements manifested, are logi- 
cally explained and their merits dis- 
cussed. 

Price, $1.35 net, postpaid. Published 
by Yale University Press, New Haven. 


“An Art Philosopher’s Cabinet: Being 
Salient Passages from the Works on 
Comparative Aesthetics of George 
Lansing Raymond, L. H. D., Former 
Professor of Aesthetic Criticism in 
Princeton University.” Selected 
and Arranged According to Subject 
by Marion Mills Miller, Litt. D., Edi- 
tor of the Classics, Greek and Latin, 
etc. 


Readers interested in the elements 
and relations of the arts will find in the 
wide range of this book much to illu- 
minate their understanding of the finer 
shades and co-relations. It is con- 
venient!y paregraphed and arranged 
for this special purpose. Of George 
Lansing Raymond’s system of art-in- 
terpretation there can be no question: 
it is at once critical and philosophical. 
Every reader of his books is impressed 
by the manner in which he resoives 
form existent in art into their essen- 
tial elements, and from these recon- 
structs the ideal forms; and a student 
who has examined his entire system 
wi!l realize, as never before, the inter- 
relation ot ali the arts and their com- 
mon foundation on broad physical and 
physiological principles, which may be 
harmonized in a general aesthetic phil- 
osophy applicable to every branch of 
the subject. Professor Raymond is 
now living in Los Angeles, still delv- 
ing in his favorite line of work. For 
busy, every-day workers who have not 
the time te devote to the study of Pro- 
fessor Raymond’s theory of art and its 
influences, this book will be of excep- 
tional value. Thirteen illustratons 
have been selected from the books of 
Professor Raymond on account of the 
self-explanatory testimony which they 
all furnish to the truth of one of the 
most important of his fundamental 
propositions. That is the primary and 
most useful endeavor of the imagina- 
tion when influenced by the artistic 
tendency is to form an image that is 


‘made to seem a unity by comparing 


and grouping together effects that, 
when seen or heard, are recognized to 
be wholly or partially alike. 

Price, $1.50 net. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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PORTOLA’S CROSS 


Pious Portola, journeying by land, 

Reared high a cross upon the heathen strand, 
Then far away 

Dragged his slow caravan to Monterey. 


The mountains whispered to the valleys, “good!” 

The sun, slow sinking in the western flood, 
Baptized in blood 

The holy standard of the Brotherhood. 


The timid fog crept in across the sea, 

Drew near, embraced it, and streamed far and free, 
Saying: “O ye 

Gentiles and Heathens, this is truly He!” 


All this the Heathen saw; and when once more 
The holy Fathers touched the lonely shore— 
Then covered o’er 
With shells and gifts—the cross their witness bore. 


Bret Harte 











